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Some Expert Opinion 


‘‘ In the multitude of counsellors there is safety.’’—BIBLE. 





Best Dimensions of Brood-Frame. 


If for some reason you were to start in anew to keep bees, and 
were obliged to get an entirely new outtit— 


Ques. 1.—What would be the dimensions of the brood-frame? 
Why? 


N. E. France (Wis.)—Standard Langstroth. Only size salable 
on the maarket. 

EvGENE Secor (lowa)—Largstroth size. Because, on the whole, 
I have never seen a better one. 


R. L. TayLor (Mich.)—18 inches by 5°, inches. Because it gives 
me a divisible brood-chamber, and an elastic one to some extent. 


Mrs. L. HaRrRISON (Ills.)—The Langstroth frame. It is the only 
one I’ve had experience with, and the inventor made no mistakes. 


Dx. C. C. MILuer (I[lls.)—17°¢x9's. For two reasons: It 
most nearly standard, and itis perhaps the best size when workin 
for comb honey. 

C. P. Dapant (Ills.)—Langstroth top-bar with 2 inches more 
depth. Because the hive would be larger, the frame would be better 
for wintering, and general results more satisfactory. 


we 
Sm 


Jas. A. Stone (Ills.)—Regular Langstroth size. Most conven 
ient to handle, and for the reason that two supers, or a double story, 
makes just the size needed for the frame for extracting. 


E. Waitcoms (Nebr.)—8-frame. This size is large enough to 
furnish the colony an ample brood-nest, and which should be set apart 
entirely for that purpose. Wenever go into the brood-chamber for 
honey. 

Ww. Rouria (Ariz.)—I would use the standard Langstroth frame, 
17°<x91g. Just as much honey can be produced by its use as by any 
other; it is convenient to handle, and more easily obtained when 
wanted. 

C. DaveNPoRT (Minn.)—For single-brood-story hives I believe 
what I now have. The Langstroth size suits me as well as anything I 
know of. For double-brood-chamber hives I prefer a frame the same 
length, and about 5 inches deep. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown (Ga.)—I would use a frame 17%¢x9', ; top- 
bar 19 inches. Because this size of frameis the best suited to accommo- 
date my section-cases. Were I living in a higher latitude, I might use 
a deeper frame so as to economize heat. 


C. H. DrBBERN (Ills.)—Well, I would use about such a frame as I 
have used for the past 20 years—7x2U0 inches, close ends. Sucha 
frame needs no wiring, if foundation is rightly used; and it is a very 
easy matter to remove and handle the frames. 


E. E. Hasty (Ohio)—The common Langstroth, 17°%x9'x. Good 
frame on its own merits. Bees on it will sellfor more. Also, supplies 
for it can be more conveniently had. I used to argue against the 
Langstroth, and it has kind ’o floored me in the course of years of use. 


G. M. Doo.iTTLe (N. Y.)—Perhaps the regular Langstroth frame 
is as good as any, and has the advantage of being more largely in use 
than any other, so that in any exchange made with others, or in get- 
ting new frames from the manufacturers, little if any delay is experi- 
enced. 

J. M. HampBavuen (Calif.)—Loeality hasa great deal to do with 
this question. In this State I do not see how the regular Langstroth 
size can be bettered. But where the wintering problem is a factor in 
consideration, I think I would adopt a larger frame, and one more 
square in dimensions. 


J. A. GREEN (Colo.)—I am very well satisfied with the frame 
which I am using, which is 5°¢x17°%, used in a double brood-chamber ; 
but if I were starting anew, | would makeit only 5‘ deep, in order 
that the brood-chamber and a super that would take a section 5 inches 
deep would be exactly alike. 


P. H. Epwoop (N. Y.)—Our frame is about 10x16 inches, inside. 
For section honey a somewhat shallower frame might be better, but 
for winter a still deeper frame would be better. Also, the shallow 
frames are not so good for spring building up. Any change would be 
toward a deeper and shorter frame. 


8. T. Pertit (Ont.)—I am not quite sure, but to bein line with 
the majority, with the advantages that are carried with it, I would be 
drawn to the Langstroth. But I like better a frame 9x16 inches, 12 to 
the hive, because a wide, short hive gives better ventilation, and a 
short frame is more rigid thana long one; and more, such a hive 
gives room for dividers, and 36 sections to each super. 


Pror. A. J. Cook (Calif.)—Regular Langstroth. I give the rea- 
sons in my ‘** Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ It is good, if not the best. Most 
bee-keepers use it. It is desirable to have hives that are like those of 
most bee-keepers. It is easier to sell bees. Every bee-keeper should 
produce both kinds of honey, so as to meet all demands. The Lang- 
stroth is as good a hive as any for this geazeral work, in my opinion. 





L. STACHELHAUSEN (Tex.)— I prefer a frame as long as the | 
stroth, and 5%, inches high. Two, and sometimes three, stori: 
used for the brood-chamber. To explain why, I would need the 
in the American Bee Journal for one or two articles. The main 
is, that shallow frames save nearly one-half of the time necessar 
extracting; and that I wantall framesin the apiary alike and i 
changeable. 


O. O. PopPpLETON (Fla.)—12 inches deep by 14 long, inside 1 
ure. I produce extracted honey only, and use the single-story sy 
or what is known as the *‘ Long Ideal hive.”’ All colonies shou 
in as compact a form as possible, and to use shallower frames in 
form of hive, would spread them out too much for best results. 
sizé 12x14 givesabout the right medium between too shallow and 
large a frame, for this method of management. 


Rev. M. Manin (Ind.)—The frame I useis 12 inches long and 
inches deep, and I am very well satisfied with it. If I were going | 
make any change in it, I would add two inches to its length, and 
inch toits depth. I would then use 10 frames to the hive. This 
would make the brood-chamber nearly square, and give ample roo: 
for brood-rearing and winter stores. The frames would be very eas 
manipulated. There is advantage in having the brood-chamber c 
pact. 

G. W. Demaree (Ky.)—In deciding a question of this kind 
doubt but the important matters of locality, climate, ete., should 
taken into consideration. In my locality, I would not change 
original Langstroth dimensions of brood-frame. Why? Because 
have, in the past 27 years, experimented witha great many sizes 
frames, and have never found any size or shape of frame that is 
well adapted to proper size and form of the brood department of th 
hive. 


E. 8. Lovesy (Utah)—I believe with the long and varied expe: 
ence that I have had with many styles and sizes of hives, if I wer 
starting anew I would use a frame about 13 inches deep and 13 
inches long, and the top-bar 15 inches long. Because it is the bes! 
shape and size frame for wintering. And, while you don’task f 
dimensions of hive, if I lived in a cold climate I would make a doubl: 
walled hive with loose bottom-board—a hive that is simple, chea) 
and easy to make; but I have not space here to describe it. 


Mrs. J. M. Nutt (Mo.)—Standard Langstroth size. I have mos 
success with this size,and for the sake of uniformity of fixtures 
more of this size being used than any other one size, and possibly 
more than all others put together throughout my territory. A wel 
known bee-keeper is quite frequently offered bargains in small lots of 
bees and fixtures, which, if of uniform size, it is good policy to accept, 
not only because of its being ‘‘money in the pocket,” but because 
these little ‘‘ side-shows”’ (in more than one sense) prove a “ thorn i 
the flesh ’’ of the specialist. 


“&PRIAN GETAz (Tenn.)—As to length, such as will admit th 
length of the hive to be the same as the supers. These (if using 4!, x- 
4\¢ sections) should be 17g inches long inside, giving room for fou: 
rows of sections and ‘¢ inch play for facility of handling. As to 
depth, such as will give a brood-nest of full size, using only 9 frames 
With more than 9 frames the supers are too large, as they must cove! 
the brood-nest. As to what constitutes a full-size brood-nest. se 
‘** Langstroth Revised.”’ It is the equivalent of something more tha: 
12 ordinary Langstroth frames. The tall frames are much better fo: 
wintering outdoors. The honey being above the bees it can always be 
reached. The cold air coming in at the entrance does not strike th 
bees as hard as it will when the cluster is barely above the entrance. 


R. C. AIKIN (Colo.)—Starting anew, I would have my frame 
inches deep and 16 long, outside measure, used in divisible-brood 
chamber hive. The reasons are that [ can handle hives most of the 
time instead of frames; can contract or enlarge at will without chang 
ing width or length, and in a way that is, by all odds, the least objection 
able, and least annoying, and out of harmony with the bee-nature: can 
get the largest amount of brood with a minimum of swarming-fever ; 
can tell more quickly if swarming preparations have begun; can have 
the brood-nest in better shape for winter, and better wintering; can get 
strofger colonies in spring; all together, I can accomplish much more 
with the same labor and time. I will be laughed at, but | am prob 
ably nearer on the road to control of swarming than those who use the 
old-style frame and hive—the Langstroth hive. 











Ses eeeeueccseuee 





‘The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ Wecan 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome new yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 


a Se EE 


Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for. your Bee Journal subscription a /ull year in advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 
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Some Expert Opinion. 


This is the heading of anew department in the American Bee 
Journal, or rather an old department which is revived this week. It 


ran before for 10 or 15 years, and was very popular, but for several 
good reasons it was allowed to drop out a few yearsago. We now 
bring it forward again with practically the same corps of experts who 
for years so kindly and acceptably answered the questions that we 
sent to them. 

It is not intended that this department shal] in any way overlap 
or interfere with ‘‘ Dr. Miller’s Answers,’ but that certain questions, 
upon which there may be a great diversity of opinion, are to be re- 
ferred to the ‘‘ multitude of counsellors.’ 

We feel very certain that it will be read with much interest and 
profit by all, not excepting those who contribute their answers to the 
questions propounded from time to time. 

Of course, we reserve the right to decide asto what particular 
questions shall be referred to this honorable board of experts. Dr. 
Miller’s prestige and patronage in this line is not to be lessened in any 
degree by this resurrected department. 





‘**In this Loeality.”’ 

This is a phrase that has been more or lessa subject for merri- 
ment, yet when you are right down to it there is no disputing that 
there is a lot in locality. Mr. A. says a certain thingis so and so; B. 
says it is just the opposite; and each wonders how the other can be 
so lacking in good judgment. For example, one man says he wants 
nothing better than closed-end frames; another says that rapidity of 
manipulation with frames having ends half-closed, to say nothing of 
closed-ends, is a thing impossible. .Each man is right for his own 
locality, forthe abundance of bee-glue in the one locality and its 


absence in the other makes all the difference in the world. 

The thing needed is charity, and a view broad enough that when 
any one disagrees with us, to think thatif we could change places with 
him we might also change views. 





Apicultural Education. 


In this country the young man or the young woman who starts 
out to get an education in bee-keeping must, in most cases, be self- 
taught, with no aid beyond what he can get from bee-books and bee- 
papers. Itis true, that in a few agricultural schools bee-keeping is 
taught, and some fleeting instruction given in a few farmers’ institutes, 
but that is about all. Other countries do better. In Europe a start 
has been made in the establishment of regular apicultural'schools, and 
in England a fairly successful attempt has been made to have instruc- 
tion given every where. 

The British Bee-Keepers’ Association was founded in 1874, its 
avowed object being ‘‘ to teach by means ‘of duly qualified lecturers 
and experts the modern methods of bee-keeping. The Council, com- 
poesd of practical bee-keepers, appoints examiners and issues certifi- 


cates of proficiency in bee-keeping.” First-class, second-class, and 





third-class certificates are given. At a recent conference of the Coun 
cil of the Association with representatives of County Associations, the 
chairman, Mr. Thos. Wm. Cowan, ‘“‘ endorsed Mr. Reid’s statement to 
the effect that English methods were equal to any on the Continent, 
although probably no Goverment in the world did so little for the in 
dustry as our own. Germany had about 30 associations, nearly all of 
which published their own papers, the cost being borne by the Gov 
ernment, and this was sent gratuitously to all members. In Norma! 
Schools bee-keeping was one of the branches of instruction which the 
future schoolmaster was required to teach. 

‘*Mr. Scattergood was quite right in saying it was the children 
they wanted to secure, or, at least, create in them an intelligent appre- 
ciation of apiculture. On the Continent it was taught in schools, so 
that those who wished could continue the study of bee-keeping later 


on, while all gained more or less knowledge of the pursuit.”’ 


Our good friend, Mr. Cowan, was hardly correct when he said that 
probably no other Government did so little for bee-keeping; at least it 
will probably be difficult to find in this country as many counties as in 
England, which give an annual grant of $150 to $250 for the further 
ance of apicultural interests. But it is comforting to know that in 


this land of ours the outlook is growing brighter. 





Making Dark Honey Light. 

In the British Bee Journal it is reported that dark honey subjected 
for about three hours to ozone from an electrical machine became 
light in color, and. that the expense per hundredweight would be 
trifling. Importantif the cost be not too much, and yet—and yet 
Would there be 
‘honey look the same as clover, supposing all the time that there was 


any benefit in the long run in having buckwheat 
no change in flavor? It would take away one of the easiest means of 
distinguishing one honey from the other. And would it not make 
consumers constantly suspicious that all light honey might be buck 


; 


wheat or honey-dew 





Do Bees Injure Sound Fruit? 

Tests sufficiently numerous have been made so that it does not 
seem necessary that any fresh test should be made. Yet fresh accusa 
tions persistently made leave fresh tests by no means without value 
especially if those tests be made as much inthe interest of the fruit 
men as the bee-men. Our Canadian friends have been making some 
experiments that might be considered exhaustive at the Ottawa Ex 
perimental Farm, and these are reported in the Canadian Bee Journal 
First, strawberries were tried, then raspberries, neither of which were 
injured by the bees. The fruit was placed inside the bee-hive, also in 
other places easy of access to the bees. Inside the hives the fruit was 
exposed in three different conditions 

(1) Whole fruit without any treatment. 

(2) Whole fruit that had been dipped in honey in one-half of the 
super. 

(3) Whole sound specimens in the other half of the super 

A second test of the same kind was made with peaches, pears 
plums, and grapes, some of the fruit being punctured 
and 
The former was cleaned thoroughly of honey during 


‘The bees began to work at once, both upon the dipped 
punctured fruit. 
the first night; upon the punctured fruit the bees clustered thick], 
sucking the juice through the punctures as long as they could obtain 
any liquid. 
ined. The sound fruit was still uninjured in any way. The dipped 


At the end of six days all the fruit was carefully exam 
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fruit was in a like condition, quite sound, but every vestige of honey 
had disappeared. The punctured fruit was badly mutilated and 
worthless, beneath each puncture was a cavity, and in many instances 
decay had setin. The experiment was continued during the follow- 
ing week, the undipped sound fruit being left in the brood-chamber ; 
the dipped fruit was given a new coating of honey and replaced in the 
super, and a fresh supply of punctured fruit was substituted for that 
which had been destroyed. 

‘*At the end of the second week the fruit that was sound at the 
end of the first week that had been dipped in honey, and also in the 
brood-chamber as well as the punctured fruit, was considerably de- 
cayed, and where any openings appeared showed signs of being worked 
on, but to no very great extent. 

‘* For the third week, fresh samples of fruit of all the above kinds 
were used. The results of this test was very similar to that of the 
first week, and being later in the season the fruit that had been put in 
sound, some of it had began to decay. 

‘* After the third week the bees belonging to the two hives which 
had been deprived of all their honey, appeared to be very sluggish, 
and there were many dead bees about the hives; the weather being 
cool and damp was very much against those colonies. Tbese colonies 
had lived for the first three weekson the punctured fruit, and on the 
honey off the fruit which had been dipped; as there were at that sea- 
son few plants in flower from which they could gather nectar, these 
bees had died of starvation, notwithstanding the proximity of the 
ripe, juicy fruit. This supply of food, which they were urgently in 
need of, was only separated from them by the thin skin of the fruit. 


which, however, this evidence seems to prove they could not puncture, 
as they did not do so.”’ 





The ‘*Sweet Tooth’’ Should Have Honey. 


The following has been sent in by Walter Martin, of Colorado, 
who says he “ believes it worthy of copying, as it possesses some 
really good common-sense, and is told in a very brief manner:” 


The best way of curing children of the injurious candy habit is 
to make pure honey fresh from the hive, or properly extracted from 
the comb, a regular feature of their diet. Not only candy, but lumps 
of sugar, sweet-cakes and too much jam are bad. Pure honey is good. 

Honey is more easily assimilated than many “ predigested”’ foods. 
It is a concentrated food, and furnishes the same elements of nutrition 
as starch and sugar, imparting warmth and energy. 

Honey is a valuable medicine, and has many uses. It is excellent 
in most lung and throat affections, and is often used with great benefit 
in place of cod-liver oil. Occasionally there is a person with whom it 
does not agree, but most people can learn to use it with beneficial re- 
sults. 

Children who have natural appetites generally prefer it to butter. 
Honey is a laxative and sedative, and in diseases of the bladder and 
kidneys it is an excellent remedy. 


Such items can not be given too wide acirculation. It would be 
a good thing if bee-keepers everywhere could get their local news- 
papers to publish it. 

We have several times urged that the National Association should 
do some advertising in the daily papers, in the interest of a more gen- 
eral use of honey. Such items asthe above would be just the thing 
to put into such advertisements. We believe that nothing else would 
so increase the demand for honey among all the people as just the 
kind of advertising we have mentioned. It ought tobedone. And 
the National Association is the concern that should doit. Why not? 





Box-Hives or Straw Skeps. 


These are still used in large numbers in many parts of the world. 
In some parts of Germany they are used almost exclusively. ‘* What 
an ignorant lot they must be,’’ do you say ? No, box-hives are pre- 
ferred by intelligent men thoroughly versed in bee-keeping, who say 
that for the prevailing conditions box-hives are to be preferred. It is 
hard for us, in this country, to understand how that can be, but when 
men of bright parts, familiar with bee-literature and modern methods 
say it is so, we should have charity enough to say that we are not the 
custodians of all the bee-wisdom in the world. 





A Novel Kind of Insurance. 


At least different from anything in this country, is that in Eng- 
land, whereby a bee-keeper is insured against damage done by bees. 
That is, if Jones keeps bees, and his bees sting Brown’s horse, the in- 
surance association will take the place of Jones to pay all damage up 
to a certain limit. To insure his bees thus, it will cost Jones two 
cents per colony. 





Mr. Thos. Dougherty, of Bureau Co., Ills., has been a be 
keeper for nearly 40 years. Last spring he began with 21 colonies 
increased to 44, and harvested 2100 pounds of extracted honey, an 
2000 pounds of comb honey. 

sSeeeeeaae 

Mr. E. Kretchmer, of the Kretchmer Mfg. Co., of Montgo 
ery Co., lowa, returned recently from a trip to Europe. 
sent about 14 weeks. 
at least some of them. 


He was ab 

Bee-Keepers are getting to be great traveler 
Perhaps Mr. Kretchmer wil! tell the readers of 

the American Bee Journal something about his trip across the water 


The Illinois State Convention, which was held at Spring 
field Nov. 17 and 18, arranged it so that theannual dues of $1.00 would 
pay membership in both State and National Associations. A list of 23 
names was sent to the National, with others to follow. The following 
were elected as officers: 

President, J. Q. Smith. Vice-Presidents: Ist, John 8. Dowdy: 
2d, J. W. Prinman; 3d, Aaron Coppin; 4th, Jas. Poindexter; 5th, § 
N. Black. Secretary, Jas. A. Stone, Route 4, Springfield, Ills. 
urer, Chas. Becker. 


Treas 
se eee eaae 
Mr. W. A. Pryal, writing us Nov. 21, from San Francisco Co., 
Calif., had this to say about the glorious rains they are having: 


DEAR Mr. York :—For the past week we have been having rain 
galore in this and the northern portion of the State. I understand 
the storm has been doing some good in the south land; it is in the 
northern and north central seetions that the greatest precipitation has 
taken place. Just think, in the county just north of this—(Marin) 
the great dairy or cow county—the rainfall has been as much as three 
inches a day. The rains have come late, which, according to long 
observation, means a wet winter. ’Rah for next year agriculturally 
also bee-culturally. W.A. PRYAL. 

Seeeeeeee 

Mr. James U. Harris, of Grand Junction, Colo., president 

elect for 1904, of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, in referring 


in a private letter to the place of meeting next year, wrote us Noy. 14 


**] should be pleased to have an expression through the bee 
papers as to what the National members would think the best meeting 
place for next year.”’ 


It might be a good idea for the members, when voting soon, 
also to say where they would prefer to have the meeting of next 
year. While such a vote would not be binding at all on the new 
executive committee, it would perhaps help them in making their 
decision. , 

As we understand it now, the following cities haye been men- 
tioned: St. Louis, San Antonio, Cimeinnati and Salt Lake City. Our 
preference is for the cities in the order here given, though, of course, 
what we would choose has nothing todo with what other members 


prefer. We would not attempt to influence a single vote on this 
matter. 
Seeeeaaaee 
Bee-Exhibit in the Public School.—Mr. Thos. Chantry, 
of South Dakota, wrote us as follows, Nov. 19: 


Dear Mr. YorkK:—I surely get lots of comfort and good out of 
the American Bee Journal. I send some clippings from papers here 
which explain themselves. By a chain of circumstances [ exhibited 
an observatory hive with no thougbt of anything more than my in- 
terest in pleasing and benefiting the children. There are many grown- 
up people in Dakota who have never seen a honey-bee. I also thought 
it might help to show how impossible it is to manufacture comb 
honey, etc. And the awakened interest in the homes all over the 
city caused indireetly a much larger use of honey, and made many 
friends. It seems now to show promise of a lasting advertisement. 

THos. CHANTRY. 

The clippings referred to by Mr. Chantry, consist of compositions 
by pupils in the public school where Mr. Chantry made the exhibit 
and gave his talk on nature study as it relates to bess. 

We did the same thing as Mr. Chantry mentions on two occasions. 
several years ago, in one of the Chicago public schools. 
create a good deal of interest among the school pupils. We think it 
was in the 6th and 8th grades. Such object lessons always pay well, 
as it adds to the fund of useful information of the pupils, and also 


It seemed to 





creates an interest in bees and honey. 
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FRED W. MUTH. 


Fred W. Muth, whose picture appears on the first page this week, 

« President and General Manager of The Fred W. Muth Co., of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Mr. Muth was born in 1869, and the first 20 years of his life he 
issisted his father and brother in the honey-business. The next nine 
ears he was connected with a wholesale grocery business, in which 
oncern he filled almost every position, and obtained a thorough busi- 
ness training. His old employer, Mr. Robt. J. Smith, manager of the 
concern, now retired, was, and is to-day, one of his best friends. 
When Mr. Muth entered the honey-business on his own account, he 
ind his good wife were the only ones who seemed to realize his ability. 
They cheered him on, and from the beginning he was determined to 
e successful, for he felt that he was the right man in the right place. 
His friend, Mr. Smith, pointed out to him exactly how bard it is for 
a young man to gain afirm foothold in this world. He did not dis- 
ourage him, however, for he knew his qualifications exactly from a 
»usiness standpoint. The result is that the business of the Muth firm 
to-day is far beyond his expectations. 

The American Bee-Keeper recently said this of Mr. Muth: 

Mr. Muth has traveled during the present year over 11,000 miles 
to buy and sell honey. As the representative of the firm which bears 
his name, Mr. Muth is known everywhere among manufacturers 
where boney enters into the composition of their product. The fact 
that Muth has, during the past ten weeks, sold upwards of 500 barrels 
of huney, is convincing evidence of the young man’s ability to per- 
perpetuate the record of his lamented father, the late Chas. F. Muth, 
who, for years, we believe, bore the reputation of being the most ex- 
tensive dealer in honey in the United States. 

Mr. Muth has grown from infancy among the bees and barrels of 
honey, and while it has been stated publicly that adulteration of 
honey could not be detected in many instances, Mr. Muth assures us 
that though the adulteration be but 5 percent he can positively detect 
it, and in all his transactions ‘‘ Purity ’’ is his watchword. 

Mr. Muth seems to take especial delight in introducing the use of 
honey with man ufacturers who have formerly had no knowledge of its 
superior qualities along their lines of business, and to this fact, doubt- 
less, his extensive sales are largely attributable, with a consequent 
benefit to the producer by extending the consumption. 

Mr. Muth is a member of the executive committee of the recently 
organized bee- keepers’ association of Hamilton county, Vhio, in which 
organization his expert skill and progressiveness are generally recog- 
nized. 

We are pleased to present Mr. Muth to our readers through his 
picture, which is an excellent one. It was our pleasure to know his 
sturdy father before him, and we have also met the energetic son. Mr. 
Muth is, and has been for sevecal years, oneof our regular advertisers, 
apd we are glad to know that he is building up a honorable and prof- 
itable business, both in bee-keepers’ supplies and honey. 











Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 16- 
page leaflet (344x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,” written 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘‘ Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes”’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.’’ It should be 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 
know, for we are using it ourselves. 

PRICES, prepaid—Sample copy free; 10 for 20 cts.; 25 
for 40 cts.; 50 for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 
for $4.00; 1000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free 
at the bottom of the front page, on all orders for 100 or 
more copies. Send all orders to the Bee Journal office. 


———_——$ 2 ____—_- 


Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will be glad tosend them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper, 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 
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THE LOS ANGELES CONVENTION. 


Report of the Proceedings of the 34th Annual 
Meeting of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, Held at Los Angeles, 
Calif., Aug. 18, 19 and 20, 
1903. 


(Continued from page 759.) 
FOUL BROOD—FORMALIN, ETC. 


Delos Wood—Is it possible by spraying live bees in the 
hive with formalin, to cure foul brood, and then let it alone? 


Mr. France—Well, we are in our infancy yet on that; 
what little I have tried of that, some 40 cases, I have lost 
some 30 of them. 

Mr. Wood—The reason I asked the question, a friend of 
mine has been discussing it, and he takes the position that 
it would kill the germs, but not the brood. 


Mr. France—One thing in this little pamphlet: 
man says: ‘‘I got foul brood from supply-dealers. 
do we know where they get their foundation ?’’ Now, here 
is an experiment to testthat: A prominent Wisconsin bee- 
keeper, some years ago, had foul brood among his bees so 
bad that he lost 200 colonies before the disease was checked. 
Having a honey-extractor and comb-foundation machine he 
first boiled the hivesin a large sorghum pan, then in a ket- 
tle. All combs were melted; after the honey was extracted 
the honey was boiled, and also the extractor and imple- 
ments used. The bees were returned totheir hives on comb 
foundation he made from the wax from the melted combs, 
then fed the boiled honey. Several years have passed, and 
there has been no signs of disease in his apiary since. 
Question—How long was it boiled ? 

Mr. France—Just long enough to get the honey out of 
the comb. Here is another one: I took outof 11 of the 
worst infected apiaries in my State, old, black brood-combs 
full of foul brood, rendered them into wax, took that wax 
myself to the comb-foundation factory, and had them make 
it into comb foundation. Then I had the cheek to go right 
into 20 of the best bee-yards in Wisconsin, where no disease 
had ever been known, had the same placedin 62 of their 
best colonies, and in every case no signs of disease have 
appeared. Those same colonies continue to be the best in 
the various apiaries. 

Say, can you get the other fellow to do that ? 
like to know the results,though. For six years I have been 
trying to see what Icould do. Now, if it develops in your 
yard, I willtake the hive out the day it appears, and put 
your price on it. There were all together 62 colonies that I 
put that foundation in, and the 62 colonies in those yards 
were the best in those yards. Now, you throw away that 
idea of comb foundation from supply-dealers carrying the 
germs of these diseases. 

C. B. Denison—Do you ever boil the combs ? One thing, 
we never would kill foul brood with the sun-extractor. 


Question—Upper combs from an infected hive that had 
some honey in—could we use those combs another season, 
in case there should be a little foul brood up there, cut out 
that piece, and use the comb in that shape ? 

Mr. France—First, if I had combs, bright and nice 
brood-combs, I would extract those combs, give them an 
extra heating, if you please, and get them as dry as possi- 
ble ; then I would give those combs a good fumigating, and 
then an airing, and I think they would be safe. To makea 
positive assurance of it, I would make them into wax. 

Question-—What would you fumigate with ? 

Mr. France—Formaldehyde gas; spraying does not 
seem to have very good effect. 

Question—Don’t you think we aretemporizing with dis- 
ease when we are trying to save the comb ? 

Mr. France—Yes, I think we are. 

Frank E. Atmore—What do you do with the frames ? 

Mr. France—I usually burn them. In a lot the other 
day, where I was, we had two wagon-loads, two-tiers deep 
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they were black enough! They had been used for years, but 
the frames the owner wanted to save. Adjoining there was 
asawmill. I went down to the mill, found a vat where we 
could attach a steam-pipe to. I made arrangements there 
to have that vat and all the exhaust steam we wanted from 
the boiler. (Ihave been so accustomed to getting every- 
body around to help me.) I got up into the wagon, where I 
could superintend it, and handed those frames, one at a 
time, toa man who dropped them into the tank, where a 
man on the other side with a stick would stir them around, 
and the wax was almost immediately melted. and then he 
would throw those frames out into a pile. Those frames 
we put foundation in, and put them back into the hives. 


Grenville J. Lynn—Twelve years ago this last winter I 
bought an apiary, and in the spring, when I went to look 
at it, 1 found a number of cases of foul brood. I was like 
some of these bee-keepers seem to be. I did not want to 
destroy the nice, white combs. I hada little correspond- 
ence with Prof. Cook, and he cautioned me against using 
any of itin the hives, or the hives either, until they were 
thoroughly cleansed. At that time Prof. Cook thought the 
best way to purify the hive wasto airit. Ididso. How- 
ever, I found some very white combs that had been used for 
rearing brood. My father prevailed upon me to put three 
of these combs in separate hives and mark them. Just 
about the time the brood was being capped up, in each one 
of these frames or combs, the foul brood developed. I would 
like to ask, Why wasthat? Was that some outside condi- 
tion? This was after I had cleaned out all the foul brood 
in the apiary, and I had taken pains to carry every hive 
into my extracting-house. I would not open a hive in the 
yard—took them all into the house; shook them out accord- 
ing to Prof. Cook's plan, and now the 37 colonies that I 
transferred I do not know of a single one to go back to foul 
brood except those three that I put those three white combs 
into; the foul brood appeared in those combs, and those 
only. Now, then, where did it come from, if it was not in 
those dry, white combs? There was nota particle of honey, 
nor brood, nor anything on that comb thatI put in—just 
simply the dry comb. Since then I have had a good deal of 
experience. 

Mr. France—Did you first put those bees on the starva- 
tion plan before they had those dry combs ? 

Mr. Lynn—No, sir, I did not. I was working under 
Prof. Cook's instructions, and I was going to “‘ give him 
fits’’ if I failed. So I simply carried my hive into the 
extracting-house. If I found foul brood in that hive I shook 
the bees out about two feet from the ground. If I found 
the queen I caged her because I didn’t have any bees to lose. 
Then, if there was any muss made there I would brush 
that away, and let them crawl right in on that clean foun- 
dation. I dipped the hive in boiling water for about two 
minutes; I found that was long enough to melt all the 
honey, and I was careful, very careful, never to touch the in- 
side of the hive, or touch the frame in any way at all, from 
the fact that I had to handle them when I knew they were 
infected with foul brood. I would take them out witha 
stick, and then gointo the house and wash my hands thor- 
oughly with soap. Prof. Cook says wash them with some- 
thing stronger. SolI put them out on the old hive on the 
comb fouudation. I want to say this: I kept one colony 
that I had kept for ten, yes, eleven years, and there was no 
foul brood ever developed in those hives I ever treated at all. 

Mr. France—When did you get those foul combs—that 
colony that you have treated—when did you give them the 
new combs ? 

Mr. Lynn—They had filled them the season before ? 

Mr. France—What was in the hive when those bees 
went in ? 

Mr. Lynn—The comb foundation. Let me explain 
this: The hives that I put those three combs into were 
colonies that I had shaken out, and the bees had crawled in 
on the full sheets of comb foundation. They had built up 
their combs. In each case, I marked them so I could make 
no mistake. Then, as soon as the comb was capped, foul 
brood appeared, and it did not appear in any of the other 
hives. I was convinced, from information I had secured 
from Prof. Cook, that I was treading on dangerous ground 
if I used any combs in the apiary from infected hives. 
And these were the only onesI did use, except. where I 
found them in the supers from healthy brood. If I founda 
hive where the bees had died out, no matter how white the 
combs were, I melted them up and got new foundation. 

Prof. Cook—I do not like this discussion. It reminds 
me of the old coachmen’s story. When asked how near he 
could drive to a precipice and not go over, one answered, 


** Six inches ;’”’ another said, ‘‘ Three,inthes;’’ but the one 





who said he would keep as far away from danger as possi- 
ble was the one who was engaged. Now, in dealing wit 
foul brood, I would keep just as far away from danger as | 
could. When you are ‘‘monkeying”’’ with anything lil 
this disease, I think you are making a great blunder. | 
we have diphtheria in our homes, we have learned to b 
very careful to prevent its spreading. We know of thes 
bacterial diseases, and do not fool withthem. Suppose yo 
can save afew combs. I do not like these questions. 
would say, ‘‘ Don’t take any chances at all!’’ [Applause 
From my own experience and observation that is what | 
feel like saying. I think I have written thousands of let 
ters in which I have taken this ground. 


Dr. Miller—There is sometimes a little danger that 
hastily you may go too far toone side orthe other. That is 
perfect!y safe advice as far as the disease is concerned. If 
I find a colony afflicted with foul brood, to destroy the whole 
thing. Would you save the bees, Professor ? 

Prof. Cook—Yes, Ithink I can save the bees without 
taking any chances. 

Dr. Miiler—I would not take any chances on the dees if 
I had only one colony. I would burn the whole thing, root 
and branch. It is an easy thing with me, when I have only 
one colony, to burn up bees and everything; all my tools 
and my assistant—but I don’t know where I would get 
another! But when it comes to having a whole apiary, 
that is a different matter. 


Prof. Cook says I can safely savethe bees. Thank you 
for that concession. Here is another man, McEvoy, who 
says I can save the hives. Somebody else says I can save 
the frames. I would like to save all I can when it comes to 
the large numbers. Now, we are not certain yet whether 
we can save the combs or not. If I can feel as safe ir sav- 
ing the combs as I can the bees,I would like to. Mind 
you, I don’t know! I would like to, if I can. There is 
pretty good authority. Prof. Harrison, of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, says that he has tried fumigating the 
germs of bacteria in the combs for that, and there has been 
no development. Now, I don’t know whether that can be 
entirely relied upon without some further trial. It does not 
look to me very reasonable. Mr. France says he would 
hardly feel safe in assuming that the germs would be killed 
under the pollen. I believe the formalin would work 
through pollen quicker than through the honey. But yet, 
he says under the pollen the germs have not been killed. It 
is just possible, is it not, that he may be right? If heis 
right about that, thousands and thousands of dollars may 
be saved in the combs. Let us find out first whether there 
may be any safety in that. Why not? Prof. Cook has 
given you the safe thing, but if you carry the thing to the 
extreme, you will not even save the bees. Let us find out 
how far we can go in safety. If you take that ground too 
solidly, you would never make any progress. Let us try if 
there is something further that we can save. 

George M. Wood—I wish to say something on cleaning 
out frames. I think you will all find it a very correct and 
true process. It isa home process, and one that will never 


fail. Hot water, and anything you may put in itis all 
right. Fire alone will save them better. I put one or two 


frarmes on a pile, and I have some old timber ready to burn. 
I hold the frames over the fire, and the wax will boil like 
oil. When they commenceto singe the frame, wait just a 
little and swing it out, the air will put out the flame. Now, 
when this wax ceases to boil, and the wood begins to burn, 
the germ is killed, andit will never revive. Then throw 
them off. But first, never touch them until you are sure 
your hands are clean ; and your frames are as good as new. 
If hot water will save them in twoor three minutes boil- 
ing, this heating ina flame of fire is far superior. It does 
not cost anything; it does not destroy your frames. 


~ 


B. S. Taylor—I believe this is a vital question to South- 
ern California, and I ama good deal like the superintend- 
ent of the plant was two years ago. I was building a house 
for an electric plant ; I was afraid, and I asked him if there 
was any possible danger. ‘‘ Nota particle,’’ he said; ‘‘ but 
I advise you to beextremely cautious.’’ I have seen this foul 
brood spreading so much through carelessness. I have 
burned up a number of colonies; I believe we want to be 
very cautious. ! 

Mr. Harbison—I fully agree with Prof. Cook in the 
matter of heroic treatment. AsI stated to you last night, 
I had a bitter experience in ’59 and ’60 with foul brood, and 
since that time I have had no further experience in that 
line, because I wiped it out. Save your hivesand your 
frames by thoroughly boiling from five minutes to half an 
hour. Besure your water is thoroughly boiling. You can 
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asily and safely save your frames and hives, but do not 
ol away your time by trying to save comb. 


THIRD DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


This session was called to order at 1:30 o'clock, with 
res. Hutchinson in the chair. 
The Committee on Memorials then reported as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MEMORIALS. 


The Committee on Memorials recommends the adoption 
f the following minute : 
Resolved, That we recognize the loss to our calling in 
e departure of such bee-keepers as Chas. Dadant, Dr. E. 
rallup, Dr. A. B. Mason, R. Touchton. R. Wilkin, J. H. 
Martin, Thomas G. Newman, Mrs. A. J. Barber, and others. 
Ve shall miss their kindly co-operation, and their generous 
ontributions, from their long experience, to the general 
fund of apicultural knowledge. Long may their memories 
emain green in our hearts in the years to come. 
C. C. MILLER, Chm. Com. 
On motion, the foregoing was unanimously adopted. 
APIARIAN EXHIBITS AT ST. LOUIS. 


Mr. O. L.. Hershiser presented the following: 

WHEREAS, It is desirable that the bee-keeping interests 
be properly recognized at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, by apiarian exhibits from the several States of the 

Tnion and by foreign States; and, 
WHEREAS, The apiarian interests may receive the rec- 
gnition to which they are entitled, it becomes necessary to 
bring the matter to the attention of the proper authorities 
in the most weighty manner possible; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our efficient and energetic Genera! Man- 
ager act for this Association in all matters looking to the 
bringing out of a representative apiarian exhibit at said 
Exposition; and especially that he correspond with‘ the 
Boards of General Managers appointed to represent the 
several States, urging them to make an allotment out of 
their appropriations for the State exhibits at said Exposi- 
tion, for State apiarian exhibits. 

On motion, the above was adopted. 

Mr. E. J. Oatman, once an extensive bee-keeper in 
Kane Co., Ill., was present, and introduced to the conven- 
tion. He also made a few remarks. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported as follows : 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That we extend thanks to the members of the 
National Association for their liberal attendance from 
other States. We trust that your stay with us may be both 
pleasant and profitable. We heartily welcome you, and 
trust that in the near future you will meet with us again. 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks tothe press of 
Los Angeles, and all committees that contributed to the 
success of this meeting, especially to Geo. W. Brodbeck. 

Resolved, That we extend heartfelt thanks to the citi- 
zens of Los Angeles for their kind and hospitabie treat- 
ment of the members of our Association during our stay 
among you. We shall long remember you, and look back 
with pleasure to this meeting with you. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted 
to the mayor of the city of Los Angeles. 

Resolved, That we extend thanks to the California bee- 
keepers for their hospitabie treatment of our members from 
abroad. We also thank you for the kind reception given in 
our honor Tuesday night last, and for the nice music, and 
above all else for the fine and comfortable Hall that you 
have placed at our disposal. Our stay with you will be long 
remembered, and will be looked back to as one of the great- 
est pleasures of our lives. 

Resolved, That we extend thanks to the retiring officers 
of our Association, for the efficient mannerin which they 
have conducted the affairs of their offices during the past 
year. J. M. HAMBAUGH, } 

A. IL. Roor, 
H. H. Hype, 
On motion, the foregoing resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 


- Com. 


(Continued next week. ) 
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Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
a bee-keeper’s handbook of 138 pages, which is just what 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 








Conducted by Emma M. Wiison, Marengo, Ill. 


Sisters Joining in Co-operation and the 
National. 








The bees are going into winter quarters in good shape, 
and did well the past season. Honey is too low in price, so 
all have gone into the Central California National Honey- 
Producers’ Association, and we can wait until it will bring 
enough to pay the producers to put it on the market. 

Merced Co., Calif., Nov. 6. Mrs. ARTIE BOWEN. 


Sure enough, why shouldn’t the sisters have the benefit 
of co-operation as well as the brothers? Is there any rea- 
son why the sisters should not be members of the 
‘* National,’’ and have the benefits that the brothers enjoy 
there? To be sure, you may think, ‘* Oh, I have only a few 
bees, and it won’t pay.’’ But, remember, if you do get into 
trouble and need help you can’t send in your dollar and be- 
come a member after you are in trouble and expect the As- 
sociation to help you outthen. Better send in your dollar 
right away, and become a member now. 

Besides, if you never need help personally, the grand 
work that the Association is doing in suppression of adul 
teration, etc., and in looking after the interests of the bee- 
keeper in general, entitles them to your support. Perhaps 
you have never looked at it in that way, but when you come 
to think it all over, should not the sisters as well as the 
brothers have a part in the grand work ? 

To tell the plain truth, the thing never appeared to me 
in just that light before. In fact, I never thought much 
about it. sut lam sending in my dollar. I want to give 
my mite to help the good work along. 

———P + - 


Newspaper Bee-Lore. 


The following, clipped from the London Chronicle, was 
written by some one (let us hope it was not a woman) who 
seems to have been trying to see how many errors he could 
get into a single paragraph : 


‘*‘Robber-bees are always a source of anxiety to bee- 
keepers, and at this time of year the marauders seem par- 
ticularly active. 

‘*Having gathered no honey, or, at any rate, an insuffi- 
cient supply for themselves, they will descend upon a hive, 
kill its industrious occupants, and carry off the golden 
treasure in an astonishingly short space of time. We know 
of arecent instance in which the attack was developed and 
the home bees killed in acouple of hours.” Sometimes a hive 
will attack a neighboring hive. In such cases the old straw 
‘skip’ was better than the modern arrangement, for a 
knife thrust through the top would break the comb and set 
the honey free, at which the thieves would instantly return 
to seal up their own store.’’ 

hi - —-=—- 


Sugar Candy for Winter Stores. 


1. Can bees fed on candy made of sugar, live through 
the winter ? 

2. Can they liquefy it without water, when the sugar is 
boiled sufficiently to make it into a solid cake ? 

I have several colonies that have no honey, and will 
have to be wintered on sugar, ifatall. I have fed them 
sugar and water until now. 

I consider the American Bee Journal one of the best 
papers published, and the Sisters’ department very helpful. 

Morgan Co., Colo. Mrs. J. H. GILMAN. 


Yes, bees fed on any preparation of granulated sugar 
will live on it through the winter, unless it be in some form 
that prevents their using it. Taken all in all, there is prob- 
ably nothing quite so good for bees to live on as sealed 
combs of honey, yet some think they winter better on sugar 
syrup orcandy. Very likely the sugar is better than some 
samples of honey, and most surely better than some sam 
ples of honey-dew. 





2. You will find that the bees will liquefy the candy 
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without trouble. There is generally no trouble about suffi- 
cient moisture in a hive in winter. Keep close watch of a 
strong colony toward spring, and you may often see a little 
stream of water running out of the hive-entrance. Look 
into a hive in the cellar, and you will see drops of water 
often standing on the back wall. Whether it be that mois- 
ture settles upon the candy, or the bees furnish the moisture 
through their tongues, or both, the fact is that experience 
shows that candy answers a very satisfactory purpose in 
winter, and after cold weather sets in it is much to be pre- 
ferred to winter-fed syrup. 


> +; - a 


Honey Cough-Medicine. 


The following is clipped from a newspaper : 


‘“* For a cough, boil an ounce of whole flaxseed in a pint 
of water, strain and add a little honey, the juice of two 
lemons, and an ounce of rock candy. Stirtogether and 
boil a few minutes. Drink hot.”’ 

















Propagation of Foul-Brood Germs. 


BY J. E. JOHNSON. 


N page 696, Mr. C. P. Dadant, I think, threw consider- 
able light on the subject of why wax is immune and 
Goes not spread the disease of foul brood. Begging his 

pardon, however, I am entirely confident that he is wrong 
in regard to the power of spores to resist heat in boiling 
water. It has for many years been an established fact that 
spores (not bacilli) of some species can withstand. three, or 
nearly three, hours of dry heat at a temperature of 284 de- 
grees, and nearly 60 minutes of 212 degrees F. in boiling 
water. The non-sporulating bacteria are, as a rule, much 
more easily destroyed. 

At the present time there is something like 1200 differ- 
ent bacteria known (those not known may be even more 
numerous); all, or nearly all, medical colleges have the dif- 
ferent bacteria in cultures, and have experimented with 
them, so that itis no longer guess-work as to how much 
heat they will withstand, or how much of this or that it will 
take to destroy them ; but the question in medical practice 
is, if the germs of disease have found lodgment in our sys- 
tems, what will destroy them and not injure the system ? In 
fact, in treating disease it is as yet not generally on the 
plan of killing the germs so much as it is on the plan of aid- 
ing the system to throw off the pathogenic effect of the 
germs. In many cases the germs would still be present in 
the system, but made non-pathogenic when the remedy had 
effected acure. I see in the daily papers remedies advertised 
and guaranteed to kill every germ in existence, to be taken 
internally ; if such should be the case we would soon die if 
we took the remedy, even though we did not become pois- 
oned, as even the digestion of our food is more or less the 
result of certain germs belonging to the bacterium family. 

It is not so much that the life of a spore can resist such 
severe treatment as boiling, but it is because the capsule or 
shell of the spore is endowed with such resisting qualities. 
If we could take a spore and crack the shell open, even the 
sunlight would soon be fatal toit; but when we consider 
that spores are so small that 1000 would have ample room 
on the point of a pin or a cambric needle, it would take 
quite a while to crack the shells of a bushel or two. 

The standard disinfectant at present is saturated steam 
at a temperature of 100 degrees C. (which is equal to about 
245 degrees F.) for about 15 minutes; dry steam, although 
equally hot, would take a much longer time to kill spores. 


Yes, it is strange that any form of life will stand so 
severe treatment, but it is true, nevertheless. In fact, the 
whole great subject of bacteriology is strange, but itis a 
science now well estsblished and quite accurate, as far as 
established. Ithink Mr. Dadant is probably right about 
the spores becoming mummified or coated with melted wax 
so as to be harmless. 

I do not know, but let me offer an explanation: That 
the brood will not become diseased by coming in contact 





with the spores, but only when taken as food; also, that 
when spores are soaked in hot wax, or even if not very ho 
it may penetrate the shell of the sporesso as to prevent any 
future development, and so be rendered forever harmless, 
though not dead. 

Bacillus alvei being reproduced from spores, it would be 
among the hardest to destroy; but it may be possible that 
even though the spores of bacillus alvei can withstand tw: 
hours ordinary boiling, they may become coated and harm- 
less in melted wax even though not boiled. If such be the 
case, it must be because the disease cannot be contracted 
except through food. 

I think it very doubtful if oil of eucalyptus would kill 
spores, but any antiseptic that can be used in the hive with- 
out harm to the bees would kill bacilli, and prevent the 
spores from propagating, to some extent at least. An anti- 
septic is next in power toa disinfectant, andif oilof eucalyp- 
tus can be used in a hive of bees without injury to the bees, 
it would have many advantages, as the temperature of the 
brood would be such that the spores would be in active re- 
production, hence much more easily destroyed ; or, in other 
words, the antiseptic properties of the oil of eucalyptus, if 
pretty strong, would kill the bacalli, and, as the spores 
would develop, the antiseptic properties would kill them be- 
fore they could again sporulate. At least this mode of 
treatment would be worthy of thorough trial. 

Although there is no spontaneous generation of germs, 
there is some strange behavior of germs. For instance, 
people may carry the germs of the genuine diphtheria in 
their throat all their lives, and they would grow and propa- 
gate there, but would be non-pathogenic and harmless ; but 
such germs can at any time, under favorable conditions 
(probably by the aid of other germs), take on a pathogenic 
state and develop a case of genuine virulent diphtheria, and 
when once started it would be contagious. When the dis- 
ease could be stamped out or cured the patient would still 
harbor and propagate the same species of germs, but they 
would then be non-pathogenic and harmless. The disease 
of blood-poison is the result of a combination of germs. 

I wish to correct some mistakes I have made on page 700. 
Through carelessness I said that formalin was gas from 
formaldehyde and 40 percent water. It should have been 
from 40 percent formaldehyde and water. On page 648 oc- 
cur some typographical errors, and some on account of my 
careless writing. The name Mewman should have been 
Newman. I asked the question, ‘‘ What was the diet of the 
foul bacteria?’’ and was made to say ‘‘ that the diet was 
nitrogen ;”’ the word ‘‘that’’ should have been ‘‘ what.’’ 
Also by omitting a line, I was made to say there may be 
spontaneous generation of vegetable life. In reality there 
is no more spontaneous generation of germs than there 
would be of people. I know weshould be very careful when 
writing for publication, and hope I may do better in the 
future. I may not be able to do much good, but I certainly 
hope to do no harm. ? Knox Co., Ill. 


Care With Foul Brood—Eucalyptus Oil 
Treatment. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


Mr. C. P. Dapant.:—I just now read your article on page 696, 
and take the liberty to write to you and ask you to give me a little ad- 
vice. 

I have about 80 colonies of bees which I have worked for extract- 
ing. Ihave had two and three extracting supers on the hives, and 
have secured a good crop of honey. 

About two or three weeks ago I[ discovered in one colony that I had 
bought last fall, and which I had transferred last spring in a new 8- 
frame hive (I brought 10 colonies from the same party, the others are 
all right), in the hive-body next above the brood-chamber, a good deal 
of dead brood, what seems to me foul brood. Several days before I 
discovered this I had taken off an upper super of honey, had extracted 
it, and mixed the combs with the other extracting-combs, which I in- 
tended to put back on the hives. MaybeI did put these frames on 
the hives, or I may have them in my extracting-room ; and maybe they 
were amongst a lot of supers which were set outside to make room and 
the bees began to clean them out. On Sept. 19 I had also taken combs 
off to extract, and they may have been put on other hives. What I 
wish to say is, maybe my other bees have had access to the combs of 
the infected colony. 

The colony with the dead brood I closed up when I discovered the 
difficulty, and moved it about 10 miles away toa place where [ do not 
think there are any bees. 

Now I would like toask you this: I have perhaps 150 or more ex 
tracting supers which need cleaning out by the bees. Would you pile 
them outside, and let the bees clean them out? 

I have read your article about leaving the enameled sheets on the 
hives and putting supers back on hives, and have done that, but look- 
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ing supers piled over the enameled cloth, I found a cluster of bees in 
the super, right under the cover, which shows that they don’t travel 
back into the brood-chamber. Other hives where I had empty supers 
piled on, had some honey in all frames again, and some cells capped. 
It is getting late in the season, and I have to run all these frames 
through the extractor again, and I would like to pile the supers out 
and let the bees clean them up, but I am alittle afraid todoso. Would 
it be advisable to treat these frames with oil of eucalyptus before I 
give them to the bees? 

I have never had any foul brood in my apiary, and I don’t know 
whether I have it now, but it looks suspicious, and I would like to 
avoid its spreading if I could doit. I have looked through all my 
other hives and have found no other colony affected, The colony that 
has the dead brood stored considerable honey this season. 


Str. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30. 


I do not count it any trouble to answer enquirers on the 
subject of foul brood. Itis a matter of most vital impor- 
tance to all of us, andthe only way to bring about success 
in eradicating it is to enquire and report after trials of 
means Of treatment. That is the only method by which we 
can get to some positive conclusion. We must bearin mind 
that not a single one of the remedies advocated by different 
persons has proven efficacious im a// instances. It is either 
because the remedy was not tried with enough care, or be- 
cause the disease was more virulent in some cases than in 
others. We see the same thing in diseases of the human 
race. The remedy that has saved some lives turns out in- 
efficient in others. 


But let us make sure, first, whether it is real foul brood 
that your bees have. The most of us are apt to get badly 
frightened when we see any dead brood at all. The party 
mentioned in my article previously was very much worried, 
when the disease appeared, and he tells me now that he had 
already destroyed one colony by fire, when he wrote me 
about the disease. He seemed so anxious about it that I 
took the train at the first opportunity and went to see for 
myself. Yet the cure was effected in so short a time that 
he now jokes about his fears. After the publication of my 
article he wrote me that he had used the eucalyptus just 22 
days. 

But dead brood, in any case, should be very much mis- 
trusted. I kept bees for 30 years or more before I saw any- 
thing in the way of dead larve, except patches that had 
been chilled by exposure, and it is noticeable that chilled 
brood is usually in patches, every larva being dead, with a 
very plain odor of carrion when it has had time to decay, 
while other diseases show a dead larva or chrysalis here and 
there. At the first sight of a dead larva in a brood-comb, I 
should have pronounced the disease foul brood, had I not 
been informed better by men who had seen different forms 
of disease. The authority of these men is positive. Foul 
brood in all cases at a sufficiently advanced stage shows 
plainly ropiness and coffee color, and looks as if it might be 
liquefied brown rubber, though it does not string out much 
more than halfan inch or so. Any other form of dead brood 
is less dangerous, 

Whether in the present instance it is true foul brood or 
some other disease of a milder nature, it is best in yourcase 
to try the disinfectant recommended by Weber, with for- 
maldehyde, on all supers that have been emptied, without 
exception. There is evidently much doubt of the efficacy of 
this remedy in disinfecting combs containing dead larve, 
and especially sealed brood, but I believe that, judging 
from the testimonials given, combs that contain neither 
brood nor honey can be successful:y treated with this drug. 
Those super-combs are empty and in good shape to be thor- 
oughly disinfected by a careful treatment. If they are all 
treated at one time, in a very tightly closed room, it will 
make a short job, and they ought to be sufficiently disin- 
fected to run no risk of carrying the disease with them to 
the bees in the spring. 

The greatest advantage of eucalyptus, if it should prove 
of valxe in true foul brood, as hasbeen claimed by several 
European apiarists, is that it would not require the removal 
of the combs from the bees. On empty combs, away from 
the hive, it seems as if formaldehyde would be a much 
stronger remedy. It might not be a bad plan to try both. 
If formaldehyde proves sufficient, it does the work at one or 
two times at least, while eucalyptus must be renewed from 
time to time for a few weeks. A treatment of bees by 
eucalyptus, at this season of the year, would not be conclu- 
sive, because there is not enough brood reared to make sure 
of the disappearance oi the disease. So the colony or colo- 
nies ought to be treated again in the spring. 

Judging from your statement, it is quite possible that 
you have spead the disease by giving the combs of the dis- 
eased hive back to others. I would by all means avoid the 





risk of spreading it any further, and therefore would not 
give any of the supers to the bees, either on the hives or in 
open air, until they are thoroughly disinfected. I would not 
under any consideration expose the combs to be cleaned out 
in the open air. Besides the risk of attracting bees from 
other apiaries, you would excite your bees and give them 
bad habits. The habit of robbing, and lurking about build- 
ings and empty hives or weak colonies, is contracted easily in 
that way. 

Another fault of giving the combs to the bees in the 
open, is that they do not clean them or repair them, but sim- 
ply rob the honey out with the greatest possible haste. In 
their hurry, they will damage them still more if they find it 
necessary or convenient, in order to get at the honey more 
readily. Many of us have seen combs open through the 
septum or foundation by the bees, to get at the honey on 
the opposite side, instead of taking off the cappings, just 
because it happened to be easier to doit that way. So the 
combs which you would expose in the open would be robbed 
of their honey without being cleansed or repaired. 


If supers are put upon a hive, one at a time, the bees, 
if the colony is of fair strength, ought toclean it up within 
48 hours in mild weather. It may then be removed and 
another put on, and if this is done during the evening there 
will be no trouble from robbing. The supers, which are 
piled on the hives two or three tiers high, and in which the 
bees have clustered, should be removed in the ordinary way, 
by shaking or brushing the bees out or by using the escape. 
Sometimes the removal of all the dry combs, leaving only 
those on which there are bees, will induce the bees to carry 
the remainder of the honey down to the brood-combs. It is 
only when the queen has moved up with the bulk of the 
colony that it becomes difficult to drive them down. 


If your super-combs contain much honey, it is evident 
that you have extracted too soon, before the end of the har- 
vest, and it may be advisable to extract once more. When 
the supers have once been cleaned they are all right for 
keeping over, even if they contain a little honey, for this is 
not in a shape to sour or attract robber-bees. 

Hancock Co., Ill. 





The “ Old Reliable’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 





BEES GOING UPSTAIRS. 


A remark is made on page 632 that it is rare for bees to 
move upstairs. Quite likely it is in the experience of some 
apiarists ; but my extracting colonies provokingly often vex 
me with just that trick. The supers have excluders, but 
not very perfect ones. ‘Spect the queen goes up Paul Pry 
fashion, and then founds a new Ilium there because it is not 
very easy to go back. The workers evidently don't know 
why the queen cannot come above, and often save for her, 
in a state of polished emptiness, the bottom of several 
combs. 

IS DISPOSITION FROM THE DRONE SIDE ? 


Concerning hybrids, does the disposition, as to being 
cross or otherwise, come from the drone side? ‘That idea is 
strongly advanced on pages 661 and602. Now let us watch 
out for evidences for and against. 


THAT CAGED QUEEN OUT-DOORS. 


Wm. M. Whitney’s colony, on page 655, is unique, and 
interests me very much. Caged queen out-doors on a table, 
shaded with a box, and individual bees come at their own 
option one at a time till several hundreds are around the 
cage. The number of bees we see bobbing around the en- 
trances of totally empty hives show us that the bees of an 
apiary often get lost. I guess the Whitney swarm was 
composed of these lost bees. The ‘our crowd”’ spirit 
seemed to come to them easily. And the attempt to get the 
queen out of the cage by going through the process of 
swarming was beautifully in line with the notions evidently 
pervading bee-noddles. It was all right to build them up 
into a good colony; but had he devoted them and some of 
his own time more purely to the interests of science it 





would have been still better. How far can this volunteer 
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ing of individual bees be carried, we should be glad to 
know? Next time let him shift the queen into a larger cage 
made of a bait-section of comb. Put half the bees inside 
with the queen and leave half outside—to stool-pigeon for 
more. Perhaps a piece of very young brood as big as the 
end of one’s thumb given to the outsiders would help on. A 
little feed every evening, of course. 


CYPRIAN AND CARNIOLAN BEES. 


So Frank Benton still mourns that the general verdict 
was adverse to the Cyprians—and still sees gentleness in 
them. Put it strong when he thinks a man whose crop is 
20 tons might have had 30 tons with just the right kind of 
Cyprian hybrids. 

Mr. Benton is good authority on Carniolans, and he 
finds, it seems, that not occasional colonies, but all colonies, 
in their native home, have some yellow-banded individuals 
mixedin with them. Page 662. 

KFFECT OF LOCATION ON TEMPER OF BEES. 


That the same bees should be cross or gentle according 
to location is so queer that we are inclined to have a good 
laugh atit and then dismiss the idea. ‘* Location,’’ run 
into the pictures. There seems, however, to be valid evi- 
dence of just that state of things. Granting the truth of it, 
there must be a reason—and digging after such hid- 
den reasons is one of the proper and profitable things for 
us todo. Sometimes, I reckon, the reason is just one word 
~skunks. Peace at night in one locality and midnight 
worries in the other. I think some nectars are faintly 
poisonous—not enough to do serious harm, but enough to 
make the bees feel viciously on nettles. Change the loca- 
tion and you change, in part at least, the source of supply. 
When one locality is well shaded and one of unmitigated 
heat—partly melting things down occasionally—a founda- 
tion for a difference in temper can come in there. And it’s 
a well-known general principle that the bees are less in- 
clined to attack when they see human beings every day 
moving about near by. Lonely out-yards ought to be some 
crosser than the home yard. Are there other reasons ? 

Mrs. Higgins, on page 676, says it depends largely upon 
who handles them. Yes, that’s so. Changed location may 


, 


getthem handled in an idiotic and provocative way in 








Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. 


Feeding Light Colonies Now for Winter. 
The bees are lighter in stores this season than they have 
ever been before. If I had known they were as light as 
they are I would have fed them early in the fall. They 
have always weighed from 60 to 80 pounds, but this season 
they weigh only from 38 to 54 pounds. 
1. Will a colony in an 8-frame hive weighing from 38 to 


40 pounds have stores enough to last until April 1, winter- 


ing in the cellar ? 
eo) 


2. Is there any way that I could feed them now so they 
will have stores enough to last until April? I have them 
in the cellar now. I have about 8 colonies that are very 
light. How would it do tosetthem out some good, warm 
day fora flight, then fill some of the empty combs with 
sugar syrup. WISCONSIN. 
ANSWERS.—1. When you ask about a colony in an 8- 
frame hive weighing 38 pounds, I suppose you mean the 
hive with bottom-board and cover. Wintered in the cellar 
under favorable conditions, you hardly need to worry much 
about its pulling through tillApril1. Ata rough guess, I 
should say that about 8 colonies out of 10 would make it. 
Two colonies may each weigh the same, and yet there may 
be several pounds difference in the amount of honey they 
have; one may have older and heavier combs than the 
other, and it may havea larger store of pollen. Two colo- 
nies under the same conditions, apparently just alike, and 
having the same amount of stores, may consume unequal 
quantities—I don’t know why—possibly because one is of a 


should set 38 as the limit, and would much rather have a 
greater weight, yet if a colony in the cellar had that weight 
I think I’d let it take its chances rather than to trouble it 
before the first of April. 

2. Don’t try setting them out to give syrup after any 
sort of fashion. Syrup belongs to flying weather, and if 
you have no sealed combs now, feed candy after the instruc- 
tions given in your bee-book. It might pay to buy section- 
honey to feed rather than to give syrup now. 


+2 


Preventing Honey from Candying. 


What do dealers in honey put init to prevent it from 
candying ? There is honey on the market here, put up in 
Chicago, that never candies, and they warrant its purity. I 
put mine up in pint cans, and after it candies many do not 
like to buy it. I believe tartaric acid will prevent it. How 
much dare I put in it without impairing the taste ? 

IOWA. 

ANSWER.—I somewhat doubt whether any honest dealer 
puts anything into honey to keep it from candying. I am 
afraid enough of any acid to prevent granulation would be 
an injury tothe honey. Can you not educate your custom- 
ers to reliquefy their candied honey ? 


—————s 0 o—_ 


Drone-Excluding Zinc—Crosses of Bees—Prolific Bees. 


1. Is there any drone-excluding zinc that will not ex- 
clude the queen? If so, what is its cost? 

2. Is a cross between Carniolans and Italians as good, 
or better than either crossed with the blacks ? 
3. Which is the most prolific bee ? VIRGINIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. Yes; or at least there was; the perfora- 
tions barring the drones, but passing the queens. 

2. Yes, probably. 

3. The queen. Amongst queens the Carniolans are 
noted for prolificness. 


— —>-o 


Directions for Arranging a House-Apiary. 


Is there any book published that gives definite direc- 
tions for the inside arrangements of a house-apiary. If 
there is none, perhaps some contributors would favor us 
with the same in the Bee Journal. WASHINGTON. 


ANSWER.—Perhaps Root’s ‘‘ A BC of Bee-Culture”’ has 
as much as you will find in any book. I suppose the chief 
thing as to inside arrangement is to have places for the 
lower tier of hives (the hives being the same as those used 
on the summer stands), shelves to support those above the 
lower tier, and passageways from each hive to the outer air 
so arranged that no bee can get out into the inside only 
when a hive is opened. I yield the floor to any one who 
will tell the best way to do this. 


-——— -—- — > oe —— —_ 


Hive for Comb Honey—Wintering Bees—Shade, Etc. 


1. You have invited your readers to ask questions, and 
as Iam a tender foot in the bee-business I accept your invi- 
tation, asl am anxious to get started right. I started one 
year ago last spring with one colony, andI now have 8. I 
am using the alternating hive, which is a 2-story hive con- 
taining 8 Hoffman frames, 16'2 by 5% toeachstory. Now, 
I want to know if this is a good hive for one who works for 
comb honey. 

2. I could not get my bees to work in the super, and 
there was an abundance of alfalfa, buckwheat and other 
plants to workon. What wasthetrouble? Are my hives 
too large ? 
3. Would it do to use a queen-excluder between the two 
stories of the hive? or would it be detrimental to the work- 
ers? 

4. Where is the best place to winter bees in this locality, 
on the summer stands or in the cellar ? 

5. Should the hives be set in the shade during the hot 
weather ? 


6. How much honey should a good, strong colony have 
to winter well ? 


7. What is the advantage of a two-story hive overa 
one-story ? 


8. What hive do you think is the best where one wants 





more quiet disposition, and so consumes less. Although I 
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the honey in supers or comb honey ? 
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9. My bees did not swarm much this season, and the 
one colony which filled the super first was full of brood in 
the center sections of the super when I took it off. Does it 
require the entire 16 frames for the brood? NEBRASKA. 


ANSWERS.—1. It isn’t so much the hive as the man and 
management. With right management there is no reason 
why you should not have success with the hive you have. 

2. Your two stories of eight frames each are equivalent 
to 8 frames of the usual size, 175x9'%, and the trouble could 
hardly have arisen from too large a hive. It is hard to 
guess what the trouble was, and without knowing particu- 
lars it must be only a guess, but it is just possible that your 
colonies were not strong enough for good results. ; 

3. The excluder would hardly help matters, for it would 
ouly give the bees more room to store honey in the combs 
from which the queen was excluded, while your desire is to 
have the honey in sections. : 

4. You are just about in the center of Nebraska, and 
the likelihood is that cellaring is best. Find out, however, 
what has been the experience of others in your locality. 

5. It will be well to have them in the shade, especially for 
the comfort of the bee-keeper in hot weather, but it will not 
do to move them into the shade when hot weather comes; 
before flying in the spring they must be where they are to 
remain through the season. : 

6. For outdoors 30 pounds; 
may answer. 
these figures. 

7. I’m not sure what it is in allcases. ‘he chief advan- 
tage in my own practice is that before the harvest there 
may be plenty of room to develop a strong colony, and 
when the harvest comes, reducing to one story gives all 
room needed by the queen during the harvest. 

8. I’m not sure that I know. Possibly locality and 
management might make one best for one and another for 
another. For my own use! have 8-frame dovetailed hives. 

9. Your entire 16 frames being of such small size, are 
scarcely too much for brood ; at least one story would not 
be enough. If you mean that you allowed the two stories 
for the queen, and that she had brood in the center of the 
third story or super, I don’t know what the trouble was. If 
you mean that you were working for comb honey in the 
second story, and that the queen laid in it, that is just what 
might be expected ; for eight of your little frames gave her 
too little room. 


in the cellar 10 pounds less 
As a matter of safety it is well to go beyond 
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Number of Supers Needed Per Colony. 


When the bees fill a superin the spring or early sum- 
mer, how soon may this super be taken off and still be run- 
ning no risk of honey souring, as I have read that it does if 
taken off too soon? What Iam figuring on is to know how 
many supers will be needed per colony in a good honey sea- 


son. ILLINOIS. 
ANSWER.—Take off the super when all the sections are 
sealed. Or, take it off when all but a few of the outside 


sections are finished, and return the unfinished ones to be 
finished. No matter how early it is taken off, there is no 
need of its souring unless kept in a bad place. Keepitina 
dry, warm place, and it will be allright. A place where 
salt will keep dry will be all right. A hot garret is one of 
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I don’t clearly see just what your question has to do 
with the number of supers needed. That matter may be 
figured in this way: Get reatly for each colony one more 
super than the average number of supers filled in the begt 
season you ever had. Generally that will be more than you 
will need ; but it does no harm to have some supers left over 
for a future year, and it’s a bad thing to be caught short. 
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Working Beeswax—Moulds for Same. 





Where can I get information and books on working 

beeswax ? and, also, where can I get a mould forthe same ? 
ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER.—I suppose you refer to making comb founda- 
tion. Idon’t know of any book that gives information 
fuller than you will find in Root’s ‘‘ A BC of Bee-Culture.”’ 
In this country foundation is made by means of foundation 
mills-—-run through a machine with two metal rolls, some- 
thing afterthe fashion of a clothes-wringer. Foundation 
mills are manufactured by the A. I. Root Co. A few years 
ago many were making foundation, but gradually it has 
been given up to a few who makea business of manufactur- 
ing it, and it is doubtful if you will find it worth while to 
make your own foundation. In Europe, thousands of bee- 
keepers make their own foundation, partly because there is 
some difficulty in buying foundation made of pure wax—let 
us be thankful there is no such trouble in this country—but 
they use the Rietsche press, pouring the hot wax into the 
mould and pressing it. I don’t know of any place where 
you could get a press of that kind in this country. 


—_- oe 


Goldens or Red Clover Italians—Honey vs. Increase. 


1. Ihad 10 colonies of hybrids, spring count, and took 
off 1035 finished sections of honey, and increased to 25 colo- 
nies. Now,I expect to try all goldens during 1904. AmI 
starting right? I ask this as I see no records given of the 
goldens as honey-gatherers, either average or leaders. I 
want the nice color and honey-gathering qualities com- 
bined, if possible. 

2. Would it make crosser bees tocross the golden queens 
with red clover drones, than to leave the goldens pure ? 


3. Once I was puzzled what to do with my bees; they 
had swarmed once apiece, the brood-frames were chock-full 
of brood and sealed honey, giving the queen no room. 
Swarms and all were alike; I wanted comb honey, and no 
more increase; neither did I have a honey-extractor, ora 
single empty hive. Now, what was the course to take in 
this case? Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. If you can do as well every year, you 
ought hardly to complain of the bees you have now. Gold- 
ens are not uniform in character. Some are reported as 
poor workers and others good. Their color does not neces- 
sarily make them either good or bad. 

2. Probably not. 

3. Pile on the sections, and possibly uncap some of the 
brood-combs if too well filled with honey. But remember 
that filling the brood-frames with drood does not usually 
restrict the queen, for the young bees hatching out provide 
empty cells for her. 
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Bee-Culture (issued twice a month), 
both one year for but $1.60; 


And they can be had 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES, 


The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy freo. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**dec03’? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1903. 


Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 

« plication. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 


Objects of the Association: 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 

24.—To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights. 

3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP, $1.00. 
Send dues to Treasurer. 


President—W. Z. HuTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
Vice-President—J. U. Harris, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Secretary—GEOrRGE W. YoOrK, 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 
General Manager and Treasurer— 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


BE. Waurtcoms, Friend, Neb. 
W. Z. HuTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
Upo ToEPpPERWEIN, San Antonio, Tex. 
R. C. Arkin, Loveland, Colo. 
P. H. E_woop, Starkville, N. Y. 
E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Wm. A. SELSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. M. DooriTi tx, f'orodivo, N. Y. 
W. F. Marks, Chapinville, N. Y. 
J.M. HampauGn, Escondido, Calif. 
C. A. Hatcu, Richland Ctr., Wis. 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, I’* 





(cs If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the Secretary, ~t the office of the American 
Bee Journal. 





A Celluloid ucen-ieetens 18 yd 

i ra bee-keeper or honey-seller to 

saa went oakis coat-lapel. It of- 

ten serves to introduce the 

subject of honey, and fre 
quently leads to a sale. 

The picture shown herewith 
is a reproduction of a motto 
queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to 
fasten it. Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 
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A Good Wisconsin Report. 
I summered in Clark Co., Wis., last year, 
but not liking the country, I moved back to 
Grant Co., Wis., last January. I went back 
in March after my bees, and brought down 26 
colonies, but when I came to look at them 4 
were queenless, and some of the rest were very 
light, so in May I bought 5 more colonies, 
making 26in all. From 4ofthem I did not 
get much honey, but from 22 colonies I got 
4000 pounds of extracted honey, and 350 
pounds of comb honey. Pretty fair, I think, 
for Wisconsin. 


I paid $17 for the 5 colonies J bought, and 
sold $64.00 worth of honey from them. From 
one colony that did not swarm at all I ex- 
tracted 336 pounds of honey. I had 2 top 
stories on them; I had only 1 top story on all 
the rest of my hives. If I had had 2 or 3 sto- 
ries I believe I would have had 300 pounds of 
honey to acolony. I let them swarm just as 
they wanted to, then let the new colonies store 
comb honey. I had one colony that stored 
255 pounds of extracted honey. and swarmed 
twice. Only about half of my bees swarmed 
at all. 

I have 41 colonies in fine condition for win- 
ter, none weighing less than 60 pounds, hive 
andall. I hope next year will be half as good 
as this year was. U. 8. Boypb. 

Grant Co., Wis., Noy. 19. 





Bees Did Fairly Well. 


My bees did fairly well last season. Lhad 5 
colonies; from 4 I got about 130 pounds of 
comb honey ; from the remaining one a swarm, 
but very little honey. A neighbor about \% 
mile away, who has kept bees for many 
years, says that it was a poor year; he got al- 
most no surplus at all; sol think I madea 
success, and hope to do better next year. 


Wm. R. Martin. 
Washington Co., Pa., Novy. 23. 





Results of the Past Season. 


We started with 54 colonies of bees last 
spring; they swarmed and increased to 112 
colonies, and we got 2363 pounds of comb 
honey, and 801 pounds of extracted honey. 
We have sold $330 worth, and have some on 
hand yet. MARION F. ANDREWS. 

Des Moines Co., Iowa, Nov. 16. 





Light Crop of Honey. 


I have just put my 220 colonies of bees into 
the cellar for their winter sleep. We hada 
light crop of honey this year. 

I. A. Travis. 

Wood Co., Wis., Nov. 16. 





Report for the Season of 1903. 


As the bees will not store any more honey 
this season, and it is cold enough to put them 
into the cellar, I will make a short report. 


I started in the spring with 70 colonies; 2 
were queenless, so I lost them. The rest 
built up quite fast, and commenced to swarm 
May 12,and if I was going to guess at the 
number of times they swarmed I would put it 
at about 50,000; but there was not that many. 
but I increased to 130. I returned as many 
swarms as [ could make stay in the hive, and 
more than 20 went to the woods. After June 
1 leould be with them awhile only in the 
afternoon, as I made a specialty of strawber- 
ries, and strawberries and bees are in season 
about the same time. 

I use only the 8-frame dovetail hive, with 
shallow super for both comb and extracting. 
I got a little over 13,000 pounds of honey, 
counting the salable sections each 1 pound, of 
which 3500—I sold them at wholesale at 10 
cents apiece; retail at 121¢ cents; the rest 
was extracted, all white except 1200 pounds 
was white and amber, mixed., 1 use the 3°<x5 
* 
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1 Do You Know 


about the CLUBBING OFFERS 

of the MODERN FARMER ? 
Nothing like them was ever 

before made on this Continent. 


Ask for FREE SAMPLE 
COPY, and learn all about them 
before you subscribe for any 
other paper. They will save you 
mouey. 

MODERN FARMER, 

ST. JOSEPH, MO. 





Please mention See Journal when writing 





BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Charlton, N. Y.,says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
- the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
“ to make, and we expect to do 

* it with this Saw. It will doal) 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 
Address, W. F. & JoHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, I11. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
hey are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
ully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
his the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 


218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, CAL. 


The American Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, Cn1caco, ILL. 


A Journal tt. is over 2 quarter of a 


century old and is still grow- 
ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 
Mlease mention Bee jsournal when writing 


POULTRY SUCCESS. 


l4th Year. 32 TO 64 PAGES. 

The 20th Century Poultry Magazine 
Beautifully iliustrated.5Oc yr., shows 
readers how to succeed with Poultry. 

Special Introductory Offer. 
3 years 60 cts; 1 year 25 cts; 4months 
trial 10cts. Stampsaccepted. Sample 
copy free. 1'8 page illustrated practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers 
Catalogue of poultry publications free. 


Poultry Success Co, Bere Via 6. 


Please mention the Bce Journal. 
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THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
will sell tickets account of Christmas 
and New Year Holidays, at rate of a 
fare and a third for the round-trip, 
within distances of a 150 miles, Dec. 
24, 25 and 31, 1903, and Jan. 1, 1904, 
good returning to and including Jan. 
4, 1904. Through service to New York 
City, Boston and other Eastern points. 
No excess fare charged on any train on 
Nickel Plate Road. Chicago Depot, 
La Salle and Van Buren Sts.—the only 
passenger station in Chicago on the 
Elevated Loop. City Ticket Offices, 
111 Adams St.,and Auditorium Annex. 
’Phone Central 2057. 31—49A4t 





+ 


[=as" A good example is contagious. If 
love for work and faithful performance radiate 
from you, only the unworthy fail to :observe 
it.—Printers’\Ink. 
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4 Percent Discount During December! 


Send for our List, and order now. Take advantage of this nt 


hand ready for use. 
JUST THINK OF IT! 
If all of the Sections we sold last season were 
would reach over Three Thousand Five Hundred Miles 
G. B. LEWIS CO., Manufacturers’ of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
WATERTOWN. WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


Have your goods on 


ioe unfolded, in a straight line, the line 









POSNER EI ED) EOD DRONA 
ers) 

aw AN TED! Fancy Comb Honey % 
an 

= 

In No-drip shipping-cases. Also extracted, = 

. ° QW 

in barrels or cans. Mail samples and quote We 
your best price delivered Cincinnati. We 

~~ 

Front and Walnut, aS 

The Fred W, Muth Co., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
a / 

ENGNG AGG NGANGN CANINE GG MENON 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





DITTMER’S FOUNDATION RELA iP 


This foundation is made by a process that produces the superior of any. It is the 
It is the most trans- 
It is tough and clear as crystal, and gives more 


cleanest and purest. It has the brightest color and sweetest odor. 
parent, because it has the thinnest base. 
sheets to the pound than any other make. 
Working wax into Foundation tor Casha Specialty. Bees- 
wax always wanted at highest price. 
Catalog giving FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES with prices and samples, FREE on ap- 


plication. GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


E. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont., 
Sole Agents for Canada. 





wlease mention Bee Journai when writing 
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a A GREAT SLASH IN RATES. 


Now is the time to get your Supplies while low freight rates and early 
‘™ order discounts are on. Remember, you get 


5 Percent Discount——— 


On all orders received during November, where cash accompanies. 
delay, but think what a great saving this is. 


& 
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Don’t 
You get your goods for the 





sections; they will hardly average 14 ounces 
each, but they look better than the 44 sec- 
tions 

I had several colonies each of which stored 
over 400 pounds of extracted honey. Ithink 
if | could have been with them more during 
June and part of July they would all have 
averaged 200 pounds to the colony, spring 
count. GEORGE A. OHMERT. 
Dubuque Co., Iowa, Noy. 19. 


Wet Season for Bees. 


The past season was very wet for the bees. 
All the honey they got was from white clover, 
in June and July; later they did not gather 
enough to live on. I sold several pounds of 
honey at 12 cents a pound, just loose from 
the frame, not in sections; 1 could have sold 
several pounds more, but | want my bees to 
have plenty of stores for winter. 


I had only 2 colonies last spring; one 
swarmed once, and the other twice. This fall 
I took off an 8-frame hive-body which had 
been put on the hiveof one of the old colo- 
nies in June,and I found it plump full of 
white honey. no bee-bread atall. I took out 
4 frames, and one of them weighed 6 pounds, 
which I thought was good weight; and the 
other 4 frames full I left in, and runa swarm 
in, which I bad brought from the woods. So 
I have 6 colonies with plenty of stores for 
winter. I have cut down 7 bee-trees, but 
there wasn’t 10 pounds of honey in the 7; 
they had combs 5 feet long, but nearly all was 
brood-comb. 

I use the 8-frame dovetailed hive, and run 
for comb honey only. I winter my bees with 
supers On top filled with leaves, which I think 
will keep them dry and warm. 

B. F. Scumrpr. 


Clayton Co., Iowa, Nov. 18. 





A Season’s Experience. 


In accord with the editorial of last issue to 
‘let our light shine,” lam going to let my 
darkness shine (for I am only a beginner) for 
a few minutes, if you will. 

I began the year with 3 colonies, Nos. 1, 2 
and 3. I worked for extracted honey, for 
which I get 20 cents a pound, or one quart 
jar for 50 cents, the jar to be returned. 

Having read several items in the bee-papers 
stating that it is not necessary to have a 
queen-excluder under an extracting super, 
that the queen would not go up there to lay, 
I did not put anyon. A week later 1 went 








If you haven’t our Catalog, 
send for same. It is free. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED. : 
GRIGGS BROS. 

TOLEDO, OHIO. : 

PO OS RR! RR] HRM HR LRN YNRrNrNRYNRNPNPNPNNNWE 

prompt, and get them at 


Order Your Bes-SuppleS NOW promos"svc 


R. H. SCHMIDT CO., Sheboygan, Wis. 


5a aa aa aa aa aa ae aD Da ae aa ae we ae 
Let me SELL or BUY your 


HONEY 


If you have some to offer, mail sample with lowest price expected, delivered Cincinnati. 


+3 IF IN NEED & 


State quantity and kind Bi and I will quote you price. 
basis, in buying or selling. 


Full stock of Bee-Supplies, the best made. Root’s Goods 
at their factory prices. SEEDS of Honey-plants. 


C.H.W. WEBER sess’ 


2146-48 Central seneee CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


‘ same as last year, even though the prices have advanced. 


214 Jackson Avenue, - 





While we can serve you 
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I do business on the cash ; 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








POVLTRY PAYS 


when the hens lay. Keep them 
laying. For hatching and brood- 
ing use tae best reasonable priced 
Incubators and Brooders — built 
upon honor, sold upon guarantee, 








ae THE ORMAS 
Free Catalog L. A. Banta, Ligonier, Indiana 





Gace WOMLLOL Deo JuUurba: Wink 
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Reduced Rate for Christmas and 
New Year Holidays. 


The Nickel Plate Road will sell tick- 
ets Dec. 24, 25 and 31, 1903, and Jan. 1, 
1004, at rate of a fare and a third for 
the round-trip, within distances of 150 
miles, good returning to and including 
Jan. 4, 1904. Individual Club Meals, 
ranging in price from 35 cents to $1.00, 
served in dining-cars. No excess fare 
charged on any train on Nickel Plate 
Road. Chicago City Ticket Offices, 111 
Adams St., and Auditorium Annex. 
Depot, La Salle and Van Buren Sts., 
on the Elevated Loop. ’Phone Central 
2057. 30—49A4t 


ALIFORNIA FOR 25¢ 


All about the land of sunshine and : wers 
ance. Illustrated Magacine, 1 year , 25 cents 


Roma 
| The Western Empire, 164 Times Bik. «+» Les Angeles 
Piease mention Eee Journal when writing 
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Bee-Supplies! 3 


Don’t Wait Any Longer to Buy. 


* © . 
Big:Discount for Orders Now. § 
oe ° 
Write us to-day and say what you é 
want, and get our prices. New catalog 
will soon be out; it is free. 
We also handle the famous 6 


Hoosier Incubators and Brooders. 


C. M. Scott & Co. 


Dept. A. 1004 East Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SSSS5 SSS S555 S595 S555 SSGGG% 


49Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


suumGiRAPE VINES 


100 Varieties. Also Small Fruits, Trees, &c. Best root- 
ed stock. Genuine. cheap. 2 samp!e vines mailed for 10c. 
Descriptive price-list free. Lewis Roesch, Fredonia, N.Y. 
ii ed willing to work, to learn 
the metal business. Good 

pay. Address, METAL FIRM, 


Care American Bee Journal, 
144 East Erie Street, Curcaco, ILt. 


In lowa Round Incubators 
No half warmed eggs. By 
“round” system every egg 
I} getssame heat—bigger per 
cent of eggs hatched. Spec- 


55559555 


3993S SSSS S995 9999S9990R 








A YOUNG MAN, able and 
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(OWA INCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX 198, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Please mention Kee journal when writine 


§ TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 








We will present you with the first 6 you 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 
and directions how to begin. 

DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills 


HONEY-JARS. 


I can sell you a White Glass Honey-Jar, hold- 
ing 15 ounces of honey, at $4.00 per gross. _Also 
the standard square one-pound Jar at $4.50 per 
gross. Sample of either Jar by mail on receipt 
of 10 cents fcr postage. 


J.H. M. COOK, Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
62 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK CITY. 
41Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


IT IS A FACT 


4 that poultry pays a larger profit 
1 for the money invested than any 
g other business; that anybody may 
make a success of it without long 
. training or previous experience; 
that the Rellable Incubators and Brooders will give 
the best resultsin allcases, Our20th Century Poultry 
Rook tells just why, and a hundred othe: things you 
should know, We mail the book for 10 cents. Write 
to-day. We have 115 yards of thoroughbred poultry. 


RELIABLE (NCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box 8-153 Quincy, tl, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
















jal regulator overcomes at- | 
mospherie changes. Free 
catalog tells the whole story. 
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through the hive and found to my disgust all 
vacant cells in the supers occupied by eggs, a 
great many of them drone-cells. Aftera care- 
ful search I found only one of the queens in 
the supers, and placed her below; this was 
No. 3. Then I put on the excluders, and 
closed up the hives. 

The following Saturday (I can examine my 
hives only on Saturdays) I found the same 
condition of things in Nos. 1 and 2, and the 
brood-nest getting empty. Another careful 
search for the queens resulted in my finding 
No. i, but not No. 2. For the following three 
Saturdays we had rain so I was unable to 
open the hives, but on the following Sunday I 
was called from church by a neighbor; my 
bees were swarming. I took the hive all to 
pieces looking for the queen again without 
success, cut out 8 fine queen-cells from one 
comb, and destroyed all others that I could 
find, and closed up the hive again. 

Well, this colony swarmed every day from 
that Sunday for about a week, and I stayed at 
home two or three times to take care of them. 
I knew they would not goaway, as the queens 
were clipped, but I wanted to stop their fool- 
ing and find the queen. Finally, despairing of 
finding her, I took queen No. 1 with theecomb 
and bees on which she was, and placed it in 
the middle of the brood-nest of No. 2; took 
out all the old empty combs from another 
hive, shut it all up, and was about to go, 
when I found a group of bees on the ground, 
and on examining it I found my long lost 
queen! What was I to do, open hive No. 2 
again and look for the queenI had just put 
in? Not much! I had enough of that. I 
simply ran No. 2 queen in at the entrance of 
No. 1 with a puff of smoke and went about 
my business. Very simple introduction, was 
it not? Notwithstanding all this fussing I 
got 119 pounds of comb and extracted (mostly 
extracted) honey from the 3 colonies, and 
made a new colony with one of the queen-cells 
from No. 2. 

I hada good crop for this section. With 
this years’ experience I hope to do better next. 

A. C. Jacor. 

Richmond Co., N. Y., Nov. 17. 





(EYES - 
‘CURED 


AT HOME, 


The enormous charzes specialists extort 
for treating the eyes can be saved by a 
simple but certain home cure which has 
not only saved dollars for thousands, but 
saved eye sight of inestimable value. The 


Chilian Eye Treatment « 


removes cataracts without the knife, at 
home, cures granulated lids, floating 
specks, scums, growths, sore and inflamed 
eyes, failing sicht, or we refund your 
money, Send full description of your case 
and ask for our free booklet and advice. 


Chillan Remedy Co., 67 G St , Bushnell, Illinois 
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Please mention Bee Journal wnen writing 





[=~ Never give up as long as there isa 
spark of life left in your business. Good ad- 
vertising and hard work will fan the tiniest 
spark to a fiame.—Printers’ Ink. 














EKRETCHMER MFG. CoO., 
RED OAK, IOWA. 


Discount in 
December ...... 


On all orders where cash 
accompanies. We fur- 
nish everything needed 
in the Apiary. 

Catalog and priee-list 
FREE. 


4 Percent 33% 
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Bee = Supplies ! : 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices & 





Everything used by Bee-keepers, & 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. ’ 
Prompt Service. & 
Low Freight Rates. , 


NEW CATALOG FREE. 4 

WALTER S. POUDER, } 
512 Mass. Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. & 
BOX RX AR AX AR IRR AR IK WIR IRI 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Bottles, 
Jars 


FOR 


Honey 
=|) Dealers 
STUTTS GLASS GO., 


G. G. 
Manufacturers, 
145 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
45D5t Write for illustrations. 
Plesse mention Bee Journal when writing 


Frat Pure Air BROODER 

TT . Raises every healthy chick. Unlike 
A Perfectly ventilated. 
Always clean. Send at once for our Free P wultry Book, 


HUMPHREY, Kemp Street Factory, JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 





































others 





Please mention Bee Journa: wnen writing 
of the very best Extracted 
yr g for salein new cans 


25,000 Ibs. 
at 6% cents per Ib. for the 





lot. Also 3,000 Ibs. of A No.1 white comb honey 
in 4x5 sections at 13 cts. per 1b. 
P. J. GUNZEL, Weiner, Poinsett Co., Ark. 


39Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal, 








$ -80 Fer 
j 2 200 Egg 
INCUSATOR 


Perfect in construction ana 
action. Hiatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, II. 



















45A 26t Please mention the bee Journal, 





BAAS PLL 


MountUnionGollege 





Open to both sexes from the begin- 
ning. Founded in 1846. Highest grade 
scholarship. First-class reputation. 25 
instructors. Alumni and students occu- 
pying highest positions in Church and 
State. Expenses lower than other col- 
leges of equal grade. Any young person 
with tact and energy can have an educa- 
tion. Weinvite correspondence. Send 
for catalog. 

MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 
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if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
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Beedom Boiled Down 








Carbon-Bisulphide for Fumigation of 
Combs, 


Here is the experience of *‘ A York County 
Bee-Keeper ’’ as given in The Canadian Bee 
Journal: 


Having a few hundred extracting-combs 
stored away at an out-yard, that had been left 
off the hives at last extracting as there is no 
fall pasture, I noticed at my last visit that 
the moths were bothering them a little. Hay- 
ing nothing at my disposal but a large empty 
box made of matched lumber, but minusa top, 
stacked the combs on the floor, placed a dish 
on top of them with about two spoonfuls of 
the drug, and then turned the box upside 
down over all. 

I forgot to say that the combs were in an 
upper room of a dwelling-house, and although 
the floor was matched, lathed and plastered, 
the intolerable odor of carbon-bisulphide 
penetrated through all and makes things 
quite unpleasant for awhile. Didit kill the 
moths? Believe it would kill anything that 
was forced to inhale the horrible stench that 
it emits. Nevertheless it is a handy way of 
fumigating combs; away ahead of the old 
sulphur plan. 


Sour Honey—What to Do With It. 


Last spring I secured from another bee- 
keeper a few hives of bees. Wishing to in- 
crease them as much as possible I divided 
them. One nucleus that reared a young 
queen built up quickly and strong, and this 
fall I took 48 pounds of surplus honey from 
them. Now comes the queer part of it: 
While the whole 48 pounds was nicely capped, 
it was all soured, full of air-cells, and foamy, 
tastes and smells distinctly sour. Now that 
is something I never saw before. I should 
like to know the reason of it. I was thinking 
of using the honey as bee-feed to build up 
weak colonies, but intend to cook it first. 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea to add sugar 
syrup toit? Itseemsto me the fault must 
be in the bees, and that hive is marked for re- 
queening. I will say for the old queen that, 
while this is her third season, she built a 
strong colony from a nucleus, and stored 85 
pounds of honey. J.T. RENO, JR. 


Soured honey would be absolutely unfit to 
give your bees for winter food. I would ad- 
vise you to extract all ofit, and then feed the 
bees good, clean, pure sugar syrup. The 
honey that you extract you can improve some- 
what by boiling; then for the purpose of 
stimulating brood-rearing you possibly can 
feed it vut again to the bees next spring; but 
a better way would be to make honey vinegar 
of it. Such vinegar is much superior to ordi- 
nary cider vinegar.—Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
ture. 





Late Feeding of Bees for Winter. 


The very best way to feed bees which are 
found short of stores at this season of the year, 
is to get granulated sugarand melt it up, put- 
ting in just as little warm water as is neces- 
sary to liquify it. Then boil it overa slow 
fire (being careful not to let it burn, as burnt 
sugar is not good for bees) untilit will harden 
when cool, into a solid cake. One can tell 
when it has boiled enough by dropping some 
of the liquid into cold water. When it is 
thick enough to harden thoroughly pour it 
into pans, and mold into cakes nxbout 8 pounds 
in a cake, or a cake 3 inches long, 5 inches 
wide and 2 inches thick. 

Lay some sticks about half an inch thick 
across the frames, directly above the cluster 
of bees, and put a cake of sugar on them. 
Cover this with an old sack, or any kind of 
heavy cloth, and if you wish, you can put on 
top of this some leaves, oats chaff, or several 
thicknesses of newspaper. Cover all up 
snugly and the bees will go through the cold 
weather all right, even though they do not 
have an ounce of honey. However, in that 





case, they should be fed a thin syrup in the 
spring, as soon as it warms up. What re- 
mains of the cake of sugar can be melted up 
for this purpose. 

Itis nota bad plan to put one of these 
cakes on every colony, as bees sometimes, 
during a long cold spell, get out of honey 
directly above the cluster, and die of starva- 
tion when there is plenty of honey in the hive 
in the other combs which they cannot reach. 
They form a compact cluster as soon as cold 
weather sets in, and never leave it until it 
warms up so bees can fly out. Bees never 
freeze in these clusters, if there is plenty of 
food directly above them, as they can follow 
the heat rising from the cluster, but cannot 
move any other way.—Modern Farmer and 
Busy Bee. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


New York.—The Fulton and Montgomery 
Counties Bee-Keepers’ Society will meet at the 
Central Hotel, Market Street,Amsterdam,N.Y., 
on Tuesday, Dec. 22, 1903, at 10a.m. This will 
be the regular business meeting of the Society 
for electing officers, payment of aunual dues, 
and any other business which may come before 
this meeting. Aunnal dues, $1.00, which also 
includes a membership in the State and Na- 
tional Associations, T. I. DuGDALE, Sec. 

F. P. JANSEN, Pres. 


Missouri.—The Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in Mexico, Mo., Dec. 15, 
1903. J. W. Rouse will act as host to direct the 
attendants tothe hall, which is free to all who 
desire to attend. Board may be had at the 
leading hotels at $1 to$2 aday. Come, every- 
body who is interested in bees and honey. Let 
us have a big meeting. We now have 51 paid- 
up members. Let us make it 100. Procure cer- 
tificates from your local railroad ticket agents 
when you purchase your tickets. It may be 
you can return for \% fare. 


W. T. Cary, Sec. J. W. Rovuss, Pres. 
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Just A Soon As 


you get through experimenting, you'll be using 
Page Fence. Our lithographed catalog tells why! 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


20,000 Pounds 


White Extracted Alfalfa HONEY FOR SALE. 
Address. 
Dr. Geo. D. MircH evry & Co., Ogden, Utah. 


46Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WANTED—Extracted Honey. 
Mail sample and state lowest price delivered 
Cincinnati. Will buy FANCY WHITE COMB 
HONEY, any quantity, but must be put up in 
no-drip shipping-cases, 
Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
AAtf Please mention the Bée Journal. 


WANTED—Comb Honey in quantity lots. 
We are perhaps the on)y dealers in this article 
owning as much as 150,000 pounds at one time. 
Please state quantity, quality and price asked 
for your offerings, Thos. C. Stanley & Son, 
2WAtf MANZANOLA, COLo., or FAIRFIELD, ILL. 

MADE, Bull 


? FENCE Strong, Chicken- 


ht. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
Pally Warranted. Catalog Free. 

COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

x Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


Please mention the Bee Journal 


FOR SALE! 


White Clover Extracted Honey, which was all 
taken from upper stories with a queen-excluder 
between, and the combs were nearly all sealed 
solid before extracting. It is very thick, and 
has that fine rich flavor that only honey thor- 
oughly ripened in the hives can have. I would 
like to obtain a few more customers who would 
appreciate a fiae article. Price,in new 60-1b. 
cans, On board cars here, cash with order—one 
can, 8%c a pound; 2 or more cans, sc; sample, 
8c. References: George W. York, the A. I. Root 
Co., and the Chatfield National Bank. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 








Cuicaco, Nov. 7.—The supply of comb honey 
is large, and sales are being forced, so that it is 
a little difficult to give accurate figures. Sales 
are not easily made of famcy at anything over 
13c per pound,with less desirable grades selling 
lower. Extracted, white, brings 6@7%c, ac- 
cording to kind, flavor aud package; amber, 
54@6%c. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 9,—Honey arriving very 
freely the last week and prices little easier. 
This month is best month inthe year for de- 
mand of comb honey. We quote fancy white, 
16@17c; No. 1,14@15c: buckwheat, fancy, 15c. 
Extracted, white, 7@8c; amber, 6@7c. Bright 
yellow veeswax, 32c. We do not handle on com- 
mission. Wo. A. SELSER. 


ALBany, N. Y., Nov. 27.—Honey market some 
lower since the cold weather and Thanksgiving 
demand over. We quote: Faucy white, 15c; 
No. 1, 14@14%c; buckwheat and mixed,i3c. Ex 
tracted, steady and quiet; buckwheat, 6c; clo- 
ver, 7c; mixed and amber, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 
28@ We. H. R. Wricat. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 29.—The demand for comb 
honey is slower now than it was six weeks ago, 
owing to the enormons quantities offered on all 
sides. Fancy comb is sold in single case lots 
ati4c. The supply of extracted honey is big, 
although the demand is good. Weare selling 
amber extracted in barrels at 54(@6%c. White 
clover, in barrels and cans, 74@sc, according 
to quality. Beeswax, 30c. 

Tue Frev W. Mura Co. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Oct. 11.—The demand} for 
white comb honey is better than it was, he 
trade is particular and wants only very white, 
clean stock. Ifthe wax is yellow from travel- 
stain it dves not sel) well, and price has to be 
cut. Fancy white comb, 14@15c; A No.1, 13% 
@l4c; No.1, 13@13%c; No. 2, 12@12%c; No. 3, 
11@12c; No. 1 dark comb, 11@12c; No. 2, 10@11c. 
White extracted, 646@7c; amber, 6@6%4c; dark, 
5%@6c. Beeswax, 28@30c, 

W. C. TOWNSEND, 


Boston, Nov. 25.—Western honey is arriving 
more freely in our State, causing a slight drop 
in prices. Fancy No. 1, in cartons, brings 17c; 
A No. 1, 16c; No.1,15c. Extracted, white, 8c; 
light amber, 7@7'‘éc; amber, 6@7c, according to 
quality. BLAKE, Scott & Laer. 


Kansas City, Oct. 23.—Receipts of comb 
honey good; demand good; market easier. Re- 
ceipts of extracted light. We quote: Fancy 
white comb, 24 sections, per case. $3.00; No. 1, 
white and amber, $2.75; No. 2, $2.50. Extracted, 
white, 7c; amber, 5@6c. Beeswax, 25@30c. 

C. C. CLemons & Co. 

CINCINNATI, Nov, 24—The demand for honey is 
a little better. The prices rule about the same. 
Extracted is sold as follows: Amber, in bar 
rels, from 54% @5'ec; in cans about &% cent more; 
water-white alfalfa, 6@6% cents; white clover, 
64%@7T%c. The comb horsy market is quite 
lively, amd it sells as follows: Fancy water- 
white, 14@15c. Beeswax in good demand, at 30c 
delivered here. C. H. W. WeBer. 


New York, Sept. 28.—Comb honey is arriving 
quite freely now, and is finding ready sale at 15 
cents per pound for fancy white, 13@14c for No. 
1 white, and 12c for No.2 white and amber. 
Very little buckwheat on the market as yet, 
and prices are hardly established. 

Extracted honey is ruling about the same as 
last with plenty of offerings of all grades. 

Beeswax is somewhat declining and selling 
at present at from 28@2%c per pound. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 21.—White comb, 1-lb. 
frames, 13@14 cents; amber, 9@lic. Extracted, 
white, 54%@6%c; light amber, 5@5%c; amber, 
4%@5c; dark amber, 4@4%c. Beeswax, good 
to choice, light, 274%@2%; dark, 25@26c. 

Market is more quiet than for several weeks 

receding, but is fairly steady as to value. 
Spot stocks and offerings of both comb and ex- 
tracted are mainly of amber grades, while most 
urgent inquiry is principally for water-white, 
the latter being the only kind meeting with 
much competitive bidding from buyer-. Re- 
cent arrivals of honey included a lot of 121 
cases from the Hawaiian Islands. The bees of 
the Islands feed mainly on sugar, 


WANTED! "*3Sne HONEY 


In no-drip shipping-cases. Also Amber Ex- 
tracted in barrels or cans. Quote your best price 
delivered Cincinnati. The Fred W. Muth Co. 








49A3t Cc. MONETTE, Chatfield, Minn. 


32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OBI. 
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The Best Bee-Goods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 
wiil mot be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 
ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for = > 


Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


W. M. GerrisuH, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


Piease mention Bee Journa! when writing. 


You Will Have to Hurry 


You will have to get your inquiries in before 
Dec. 15 if you secure the 10 percent discount on 
Dovetail Bee-Hives made of Michigan white 


*'"FHE WOOD-BRUSH BEE-HIVE 

AND BOX CO., 
LANSING, . 

42Atf 





MICH. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


$300,060,000.00 A YEAR 


~~ 4~ if you work 
pp wg nae ieee pee Apt. > page 
that sum. Send 10c for Ly and part 
ulars. We furnish ca to start you in 
business. 


Draper Publishing Ce. Chicago, lll. 


We SELL ROOT’S GOODS IN MICHIGAN 
et us quote you prices on Sections, Hives, 
Foundation, etc., as we can save you time and 
freight. Four a off for cash orders in 
December. .H. HUNT & SON, 
BELL BRANCH, WAYNE Co., MICH. 


INGHAM’S ‘Gmme 














25 years the best. 
Send for Circular. oKers 
25Atf T.P. ee Farwell, Mich. 





FREE CHRISTMAS DINNERS 


for 


200,000 
Poor People 


will be supplied by 
the Salvation 
Arm ‘- or 
the U. . you 
help by sending 
a donation, no 
matter how Small 
to the 


Salvation 
Army 
CHICAGO 
Headquarters 
399 State Street 

Chicago, Ill 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If yon have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
Bary. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street. CHICAGO ILL. 


- SHEEP MONEY 25, 209, Mone: 


if you work for us. We wil will ets otuct you in 
light and comy. gend 30 tomas ft » full 
cents fo li 
line of samples and jculars. — 
DRAPER CO., Chicago, Ills 

























144 East Erie Street, - 


TM 


26th 


26th 
Year 


Dadant’s Foundation 3: 


We guarantee Satisfaction. PURITY, FIRMNESS, Ro SAGGING. 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING 


Why does it sell so well? 





Because it has always given better satis- 


faction than any other. Because in 25 years 
there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 


Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. | 








OF ALL 
KINDS «#### HEHEHE 


We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
5 

Bee-Keepers’ Suppli eK 

Chickens and Eggs 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 
for sale at very low prices. 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 


— 





BEESWAX WANTED DADANT & SON, 


at all times. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 
AT AAAAAI AAAs Iss ss sss 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








=|: BEST ==> 


Extracted nonéy FOr sale! 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


> S Basswood 
9 meee) Honey oe 


This is the well-known 
light-colored honey gath- 
ered from the rich, nec- 
tar-laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a stronger 
flavor than Alfalfa, and 
is preferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor in 
their honey. 


Alfalfa 
Honey oe 


This is the famous 
White Extracted Honey 
gathered in the great Al- 
falfa regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a splen- 
did honey, and nearly 
everybody who cares to 
eat honey at all can’t get 
enough of the Alfalfa ex- 
tracted. 
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Our honey is put up in tin cans holding 60 pounds of honey each. These 
cans are shipped in wooden-boxes, and should arrive safely. 
but PURE BEES’ HONEY to offer, and so guarantee it. 
each order. All prices are f.o.b. Chicago. 


We have nothing Fi 
Cash must accompany 








Prices of Alfalfa Honey: Prices of Basswood Honey: 


One 60-lb. Can @8c.............. $ 4.80 | One 60-lb. Can @9c............. $ 
Two 60-lb. Cans (in 1 box) @7%c 9.00 | Two 60-lb.Cans (in 1 box) @8c.... 
(Larger quantities at the 7%c price.) (Larger quantities at the 8c price.) 








A sample of either Alfalfa or Basswood honey will be mailed on receipt of 
10 cents; samples of both kinds for 16 cents. (Stamps accepted.) 


BEESWAX WANTED —We are paying 28 cents cash or 30 cents in trade for pure 
average beeswax delivered in Chicago (or Medina, Ohio. 


HONEY-JARS—Don’t forget to get our prices on all sorts of honey-packages. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


Successors to GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





